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The Six-Cylinder Business Coupe, $745* 


* They have STYLE You hear about that — 
plenty—wherever people see these two brilliant cars 
..~ Well—look at those lines!” . . . “Why, they’ve made 
everything different!” . .. Right enough. Wheels, fenders, 
radiators, running-boards . . . rear-end contours . . . color- 
ing and striping . . 


harmoniously combined that the motoring world takes 


. all so completely new and so 


one look and agrees—here are the Style Leaders for 1933! 


xThey have PERFORMANCE They 
wouldn’t be Oldsmobiles otherwise! ... Actual stop-watch 
speed of 75 to 80 miles an hour with the Six, and 80 to 
85 with the Eight ... A flow of power you'll seldom test 
near its limit—yet smoothness that costly cars might 
envy — due to cushioning the engines in scientific new 


rubber mountings . . . Easier starting, steering and 


braking, and remarkable efficiency on standard fuel ! 


verywhere they’re saying: 


“OLDSMOBILE’S THE REALLY 


Both the new Six and Straight Eight are Style Leaders for 1933 
yx... Both are outstanding in Performance, in Durability, and Ww 


in Value . . . Prices reduced to the lowest level in 10 years! 


SMART CAR*’’ 





* They have DEPENDABILITY Naturally 
Oldsmobile would preserve a quality which has made 


Oldsmobile “the car that owners recommend”! But mark- 
ing time wasn’t enough . . . Oldsmobile’s engineers made 
a score of improvements—turned out the two sturdiest, 
safest, most reliable cars in all Oldsmobile history . . . One 
feature is a tremendously strong new double-drop X-type 
frame that gives remarkable stability on the road. 


* They have VALUE — The value of advanced 


styling, which, as time passes, makes a car worth more than 
others less modern in design ... The value of unvarying 
brilliance in performance... The value of trouble-free dur- 
ability... And the extra values of Fisher Body craftsman- 
ship—new beauty, new comfort, new convenience... Don't 
compromise. Don’taccept a car for any one feature. Get com- 


plete satisfactionat a new low price—in a 1933 Oldsmobile. 


*ALL PRICES F. 0. 8. LANSING. SPARE TIRE 
AND BUMPERS EXTRA. G. M. A. C. TERMS. 





THE NEW SIX $74.5 and up sy THE NEW EIGHT $3845 and up 
JA 


TWO GENERAL 


MOTORS VALUES 





a 
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Cs 
Never before such a ear in the 
LOW PRICE FIELD 


and even now there is only ONE... and that one is 


PONTIAC—the Economy Straight Eight 


The 2-door Sedan, 
nn f. 0. b. Pontiac. 
Equipment Extra. 


@ Sooner or later you'll buy a Straight 
Kight—why not buy it now, when you can get a 
Pontiac Economy Straight 8 for only $585 and up, 
f.0. b, Pontiac? But that’s not all. It’s not only 
easy to buy—it’s easy to own. For this Straight 8 
is so finely engineered and built that it gives you 
the performance and power for which Straight 
Eights are famous, with the operating economy 
that makes it a truly economical car to own. 


Up to now there wasn’t any such car in the 
low price field. But there is one there now— 
and what a car—and you don’t have to pay a 
premium to own and run it. A big Pontiac 
Economy Straight 8—115-inch wheelbase; 3265* 


pounds of real weight; a 77-horsepower motor 


*Curb weight of the 4-door Sedan 


PES 


8s 85 And Up-—f. 0. b. Pontiac. Easy G. M. A. C. Terms 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


that gives you 78 actual miles per hour. 


Women are delighted with Pontiac’s roomy, 
comfortable interiors, beautiful new Fisher 
bodies and the new Fisher No Draft Ventilation 
(individually controlled)—the first real develop- 
ment in closed car comfort and safety since closed 
bodies were first designed. 











Pontiac has the big car comfort and perform- 
ance that you’ve always wanted. Why not get 
it? Why shop, when you’ve known for years 
what you want—and know, before shopping, that 
Pontiac—the Economy Straight Eight—is the car 
that gives you more for your money than any 
other car at or near its price. 
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FORBES for 


TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Expect no march forward before 
March. 


That month may tell the tale. 


ee 


Roosevelt’s fanciful Muscle Shoals 
scheme is headed for the rocks. 


Prediction: H itler won't long make 
a hit. 

Regulate, not abolish, bank affili- 
ates. 


The boomlet in gold stocks may 
prove a tinsel. 


Rail net promises to do better than 
gross. 


Spend if you can. 

Europe’s attitude towards debts 
won't sell the League of Nations to 
America. 

“War Veterans’ Payments In- 


creased.” Untimely! 


Hoarding gold is treason. 
Under-dogs have behaved better 
than upper-dogs. 


Oil idustry is again troubled. 


Some small investors are buying. 


All wage cuts aren’t over. 

Fantastic oversubscriptions for 
Treasury issues are misleading, illu- 
sory, unhealthy. 


Insurance has stood up. 

Putting railroads back on the rails 
will help America to resume going 
full speed ahead. 


Technocracy is dead. 


Roosevelt's Cabinet will yield a clue 
to the future. 
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Three Dollars 
From One 


“It may interest you to know that on the basis 

of giving each advertisement: in FORBES Maga- 

zine a period of sixty days in which to do its as 
pulling, we have received a return during that’ eet 
period of approximately three dollars for edch’ -' hae 
dollar spent on the advertising.” | ca 8 


This quotation from an advertiser is definite 


evidence that it pays to advertise in FORBES. | 


Advertising Director 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


Fact and Comment 


By B. C. 


NEW ECENT extensive travels drive 
GENERATION home this conviction: Aged 
EXECUTIVES executives, as a rule, are more pes- 
UNDAUNTED simistic and less aggressive than 


younger executives. Even the old- 
est veterans never before experienced times like these. 
They are inclined to lose heart. Not so new-generation 
leaders. They refuse to become paralyzed by any thought 
that the world will never right itself again. ’Tis tough 
going, yes. But every cloud, they irrepressibly proclaim, 
has a silver lining, every deflation has been followed by 
reflation, every panic has been followed by prosperity. 
Those on the sunny side of fifty are confident that it 
will be so again. They are battling resourcefully. If one 
idea won’t work, they try another. If one line of action 
doesn’t (as they would say) “fizz,” they undauntedly 
embark on another. The world is not going to come to 
an end. Happy days will come again! They will yet do 
bigger and more glorious things than ever were done 
before. They look, not backwards, but conjure up daz- 
zling visions of what is yet to be. 
Fortunate is the organization whose management com- 
bines an admixture of age and youth, caution and cour- 
age, conservatism and go-aheadism. 


FORD ENRY FORD is blamed for 
BLAMED the latest strike in Detroit. 
FOR Why? The allegation runs thus: 
STRIKE The Ford Motor Company is about 


the worst offender in the whole 
country in compelling suppliers of materials to cut prices 
drastically. His extremely hard bargaining compels 
those doing business with him to squeeze workers. The 
company furnishing bodies for his new model, in a des- 
perate effort to avoid losses, forced employees to bear 
part of the brunt. Workers found their earnings utterly 
inadequate. Therefore, they rebelled. 

That’s the story as I get it from what should be au- 
thentic sources. 

Instead of wringing the last penny of possible profit 
from suppliers, Henry Ford, were he consistent, would 
insist that every employee engaged in producing materials 
for his car be adequately paid. Much of Mr. Ford’s fame 
throughout the world was earned when he originally an- 
nounced his “$5-a-day minimum wage.” He has always 
posed as the champion of workers. 

Forbes believes that there has been altogether too much 
pressure exerted by gigantic buyers to depress prices— 
and, consequently, wages—to a dangerous degree. Vari- 


FORBES 


ous strongly-organized groups of labor have resisted any- 
thing beyond very modest wage cuts. But where effective 
resistance could not be offered, rates of pay have been 
reduced destructively. Ford or any other powerful giant 
displays shortsightedness by unduly depressing prices and, 
consequently, wages. 

Labor, on the whole, has exhibited extraordinary pa- 
tience, tolerance, placidity. Let no responsible man of 
affairs’ subject labor to one iota of avoidable temptation 
to kick over the traces. 


Give—of yourself. 


ROOSEVELT’S RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
RESPONSIBILITY faces staggering responsibility 
AND —but also unique opportunity. Said 
OPPORTUNITY President Wilson, “The world is 


now ruled from the counting house.” 
It were no exaggeration to say that President Roosevelt 
will very largely hold the destiny of America in the hol- 
low of his hand. All eyes are upon him already. One 
flagrant misstep by him would imperil our economic well- 
being for years. Will he measure up? Every decent citi- 
zen must not only wish him well, but ungrudgingly grant 
him mature opportunity to demonstrate his acumen, his 
judgment, his statesmanship. During his campaign he 
promised much more than he could possibly fulfill. But 
allowances must be made. 

So grave are the problems confronting this nation that 
it would be the part of statesmanship for President Roose- 
velt to surround himself, not merely with members of 
his own Party, but with the ablest brains he can enlist, 
regardless of their political affiliations. By so doing, he 
would be but following the example set by other pro- 
gressive countries. Pending issues are too momentous 
to be decided by partisan political considerations. The 
nation must be put before Party. 

Mr. Roosevelt must lose no opportunity to dispel the 
notion that he lacks decision, that he is inclined to side- 
step, that he is prone to dilly-dally. It would have been 
helpful had he lost less time in announcing the personnel 
of his Cabinet. Uncertainty breeds uncertainty. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt will either earn a name and fame 
accorded few Presidents. Or—well, the alternative would 
be tragic for us all. 


The little man can’t see far. 


No cock would crow long tf he stopped scratching. 
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That should be framed and put on the desk 
of every American business man. 
There is only one thing waiting long enough is certain 
to bring: Death. 
If we want this country to live and thrive, if we our- 


| selves want to live and thrive, away with further wait- 
ing ! 


The timid can always find excuses for inaction. 

The courageous can always find reasons for aggressive 
action. 

The writer, who has just covered a large part of the 
Eastern half of the continent, interviewed many men— 
and was given many, many reasons for the waiting policy 
now so prevalent. 

At the moment, most delayers plead, “We are waiting 
for March 4.” 

Many bankers and financiers claim they are waiting 
for war debt settlements~~Throughout the country “We 
are waiting for farm relief” is a popular explanation. 
Other waiters cite tariff uncertainties, tax legislation, do- 
mestic debt readjustment, commodity price recovery, de- 
crease in unemployment, Spring, “the end of deflation,” 


_ building revival, recapitalization by railway and other 


corporations, etc., etc., etc. 


HOSE who suffered most in 1929 were the ones who 
waited and waited to cash in their dazzling paper 
profits. 

The ones who are most likely to be left in the lurch 
now are those who persist in waiting and waiting for 
this, that or the next uncertainty to disappear. 

The business concerns that have fared best are, as a 
tule, those that have vigilantly adapted themselves to 
changing conditions and have fought most vigorously 
for business. 

If the whole truth could be ascertained, it probably 
would be found that the merchants, manufacturers and 
others who are doing least business and incurring the 
heaviest losses at this time are concerns that have surren- 
dered to abject pessimism and have drastically curtailed 
both inventory and selling effort. 

It is inconceivable that deflation can go much further 
in those directions where deflation has already gone to 
extremes—and that includes nine out of ten. 

Remember, “You can’t fall off the floor.” 


OUBTLESS it is natural that corporation manage- 
ments that were most flagrantly carried away by 
the boom should go and adhere to the other extreme 
under existing conditions. Is it not significant, however, 
that quite a number of small and medium enterprises, 
which did not indulge in reckless over-expansion and 
over-capitalization, are showing more courage and better 
results than most of our industrial giants? 
Farmers are not the only class looking overmuch to 
Washington for miracles and not concentrating sufficient- 





Don’t Wait—Act! 


NY Tat sho was ever done by doing nothing.” 


ly upon self-help. Politicians are most unlikely to hatch 
magical economic panaceas. If they will only institute 
thoroughgoing retrenchment, pass reasonably sensible 
taxes to approximately balance the budget, sanction a ra- 
tional settlement of war debts, avoid illusory inflation and 
refrain from other disturbing tactics, they will have done 
about all that thoughtful citizens ask or expect of 
them. 

The restoration of business and industrial activity is 
primarily the task of business and industry—and bankers. 

It is high time that manufacturers, merchants, farmers 
and everybody else ceased waiting for Washington to dip 
its hand into a hat and, after the manner of a conjurer, 
pull out a Prosperity Rabbit. 


ET all of us cease waiting for somebody else to get 

things going. Let all of us cease refraining from 
spending a dollar until we are convinced that the sky has 
become absolutely cloudless. Let all of us realize that the 
whole nation is composed of individuals, that upon each 
of us devolves responsibility for decreeing and determin- 
ing whether America is to enjoy reviving activity or suf- 
fer continued depression. 

Let us stop waiting, waiting which can get us nowhere 
except into still deeper quicksands. 

Let us act—act courageously, act with faith in our- 
selves, faith in our business, faith in our fellowmen, faith 
in the future of this land which never yet has failed to 
bring after every spell of lean years a round of unprece- 
dentedly fat years. 

Men, not miracles, must bring the change. 


Before you can work to some purpose you must have 
some purpose. 


DEBT ORE progress is being made 
REVISION, in settling home than foreign 
HOME AND debts. Many thousands of mort- 
FOREIGN gage and other obligations are be- 


ing revised by insurance companies, 
savings banks and other important lenders. Ability to 
pay is being given proper consideration. Foreclosing has 
been practically stopped in agricultural States. Where 
farmers are doing their best, they are being left undis- 
turbed. In countiess instances interest rates are being 
scaled. What threatened to provoke grave social trouble 
now promises to be straightened out amicably. This pro- 
cedure is infinitely preferable to any Congressional at- 
tempt to inject artificial inflation or decree moratoria. 
Britain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Neville Cham- 
berlain, has been making dumbfounding statements de- 
fining Britain’s dictatorial attitude towards America in the 
matter of readjusting war debts. He has talked pontif- 
ically as if Britain were the creditor, America the debtor. 
Britain will countenance no bargaining whatsoever, he 
thunders. His stand contrasts most painfully, shocking- 
ly, with Britain’s historic attitude towards obligations. 











6. 


AMERICAN EPRECIATION of foreign 
INDUSTRIES currencies continues. This has 
NEED TARIFF nullified the.protection intended to 
PROTECTION be provided by our tariff. The spe- 


cial session of Congress should 
promptly aét:to check ruinous dumping. Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, almost every other country, have arbitrari- 
ly raised obstacles against American imports. America 
cannot afford not to act in self-defense. American wage- 
earners must be the first consideration of our own Gov- 
ernment. Bread is being taken out of their mouths by 
foreign (currency) conditions not foreseen when our 
tariff was compiled. It is imperative that we adopt a 
flexible tariff, a tariff which will make it possible to check 
the ruining of American industries by foreign competitors 
who, collecting gold for what they sell here, can pay their 
workers and pay for their materials and-pay all other 
costs in debased currency. 

It would be foolish to wait and wait in the expectation 
that the much-discussed but elusive international econ- 
omic conference may be held in London. Other nations 
have not waited but have gone full steam ahead in rais- 
ing protective barriers. We can afford to do no less— 
especially. in. view of:the latest emphatic intimations that 
we can: kiss: good-bye to the idea of continuing to collect 
the billions owed us by foreign nations. 


Self-importance doesn’t help you to become important. 
Indecision often comes from indifference. 


PLEDGES TO S it wise, is it feasible, is it sound 


“UNDERSELL business for mail order houses, 
EVERYBODY” department stores or any other busi- 


MEAN TROUBLE ness concern to proclaim that come 
what, come may, they will undersell 
everybody else? R. H. Macy & Company have incited 
periodic outbursts of mercantile trouble in New York 
by such advertising. Now a tire war has been precipi- 
tated, avowedly because mail order sellers are committed 
to underselling everybody. Harvey Firestone, fighting 
head of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, who has 
invested millions in establishing his own retail outlets for 
tires, decided to meet price-slashing by mail vendors—a 
perfectly understandable and reasonable attitude. 

Surely economic conditions are disturbing enough with- 
out aggravating them by vicious price-cutting wars, wars 
which inflict loss all round. It isn’t easy to understand 
why any one merchant or manufacturer should arrogate 
to himself the “privilege” of always under-cutting every- 
body else. Obviously, if two strongly-entrenched organ- 
izations were each to proclaim that it would undersell any 
and every competitor, the fight logically would continue 
until both were giving away their goods for nothing or 
less than nothing. 

Cannot ways and means be devised to stop such child- 
ish, unbusinesslike, disastrous announcements? If one 
firm elects to boast that it will undersell the whole world, 
why shouldn’t another make exactly the same boast? 

Stop jit! 


FORBES for 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 

HEN it was revealed some years ago that L. F. 

Loree, head of two important railroads, had lined 
his pockets by buying for his own account a lot of M. kK, 
& T. stock when he knew that one of his roads was to be- 
come a heavy buyer of it, many felt “Loree’s through,” 
The records indicated a profit of $144,707. Neither Loree 
nor his lawyer, when asked, would give a satisfying ex. 
planation of the incident. 

Now Loree, after being frustrated in his Napoleonic 
dream of creating a grandiose railway system matching 
the four Eastern combinations officially sanctioned, 
bounds into the limelight by a coup that has amazing 
trimmings. His purchase of 500,000 shares of New 
York Central (for some $10,000,000) is less astounding 
than the announcement that J. P. Morgan & Company 
were in cahoots with him in his scheme to batter his way 
into the historic Vanderbilt system. Heretofore Loree 
has always worn the Kuhn-Loeb label. 

Loree, who will be 75 in April, is essentially of the old 
school. He has been boorish towards labor, towards the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, towards other railway 
executives. He is long on brains, short on personality 
and diplomacy. Years ago I dubbed him “the stormy 
petrel of the railway world,” and railroaders declared the 
description fitted. 

My guess is that he won’t succeed in becoming dicta- 
torial boss of the Central’s management. 


OU can set down Bob Woodruff as among the half- 

dozen ablest industrialists in the whole South. His 
irrepressible initiative has kept Coca-Cola expanding 
prosperously despite all obstacles. He has proved a 
wonderful “investment” for White Motor stockholders. 
As a very large-scale farmer —land-owner —he has 
achieved for his tenants results matched by few. He is 
only 43. Watch him grow. 


HEY call it “Bobby Jones’ Golf Course,” the new 

Augusta National. Attending its official opening last 
month, I learned that, far from its being a money-making 
venture for him, he has poured his own money and his 
own time into it unstintedly without any thought of finan- 
cial reward, motivated purely by intense love for his na- 
tive Georgia and his yearning to build the finest, most 
varied, most attractive golf course in the world. 

How Georgians do love this genial, modest young man! 
They call him “Little Bob”; his father, who is also no 
mean golfer, “Big Bob.” When I carried to the cham- 
pion’s wife the news that he had made a 69 on the new 
course, she remarked, “Although he won’t tell you, ! 
know that will give him a real thrill.” Not once did he 
mention his score. 


Imagination provides the wings for life’s airplanes; 
work, the motor. 
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Does Price-Cutting 


RICE-CUTTING is the 

child of fear and the 

mother of panic. I can- 
not recall any instance of a 
price-cutting epidemic which 
produced anything but harm 
for all those involved. 

The correct price of goods 
is the cost of producing 
them, plus a profit which is 
the wages of the capital em- 
ployed. When production 
costs are lowered, or the 
amount of capital needed is 
reduced, the price of the 
goods can be adjusted. This 
is a normal, healthy and nec- 
essary operation which can- 
not be termed “price-cut- 
ting.” 

Actual price-cutting goes 
further. It involves a reck- 
less destruction, first of 
proper earnings for labor 
and fair dividends to the 
stockholders, then of the in- 
vested capital, and, finally, of 
the structure of the industry 
itself. 

Price-cutting starts when 
an industry is producing 
more goods than can be con- 
sumed, whether because of 
over-expansion or on ac- 
count of curtailed demand. 
In the effort to increase con- 
sumption, the price-cutter, 
with his weak backbone and 
mistaken logic, takes com- 
mand. He has only one ar- 
gument,—that _price-cutting 
will increase consumption; 
and it is curious to note the 
widespread acceptance of this 
argument without evidence to back it 
up. 

Speaking for the basic industries, 
of which steel is one, I cannot recall 
a single case in which price-cutting 
has created enough additional busi- 
hess to compensate for the cut. On 
the other hand, it is easily demon- 
strated that price-cutting reduces con- 
sumption because lower earnings of 
men and capital eventually affect the 
buying power of the public. 

Price-cutting in the basic indus- 
tries creates no new business because 
basic commodities form only a small 
Part of the cost of the articles in 


alert control of costs; 
spent for up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment; enlightened labor policies 
and a courageous defense of wages 


By E. T. WEIR 


Chairman, National Steel Corporation 





Mr. Weir’s company was the only 
one in the entire steel industry to 
make a profit in 1932. Reasons: 


which they are finally used. If steel, 
for example, were given away iree, 
it would make little difference to the 
ultimate consumer. The dealer who 
overtrades on your used car may 
throw away more than the cost of all 
the steel in the car. A two-dollar 
bill will buy all the steel in an elec- 
tric refrigerator. If the steel in a 
skyscraper were offered free, there 
would still be the freight, the han- 
dling, and erection to be paid for. 
Add to those expenses the cost of 
the land, the financing charges, the 
cost of the other materials and the 
labor involved in making them into 


millions 


a building, and the skyscrap- 
er would cost almost as much 
as if the steel had been 
bought at a fair price. 

As an extreme case, con- 
sider a bridge which con- 
sists almost entirely of steel. 
The George Washington 
Bridge at New York cost ap- 
proximately $60,000,000. It 
contains less than 175,000 
tons of steel, which represents 
approximately $6,000,000 or 
about ten per cent. of the to- 
tal cost. 

The same is true of other 
basic commodities. If rub- 
ber were free, tires would 
still cost nearly as much as 
they do now. If the farm- 
er were to give away his 
wheat, a loaf of bread would 
cost almost as much as at 
present. If coffee beans were 
to be had for nothing on the 
Brazilian plantation, the 
freight, handling, roasting, 
packaging and delivery to the 
restaurant, added to the cost 
of waiters, kitchen help, rent 
and other expenses, would 
still make a cup of coffee cost 
about what it does now. 

How much would a cut in 
the price of copper decrease 
the price of electric motors? 
How much would a drop in 
the price of steel stimulate 
the purchase of typewriters? 
The answer is obvious: the 
results would be infinitely 
small. And that is why price 
cuts in basic commodities 
cannot cause the buyers to 
increase their purchases. 

But the price-cutting which is so 
small to the ultimate consumer is 
pathetically large to the man who 
produces the commodity. There is 
a limit to reducing operating costs 
other than wages, and it is soon 
reached. After that, every cost 
reduction comes out of the pay en- 
velope of the workers. Before the 
depression, the 700,000 men em- 
ployed in the steel industry bought 
many thousands of automobiles, 
radios, electric refrigerators and 
countless other articles containing 
steel. To-day, I venture to assert 
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that almost none of these articles are 
being bought by the workers in the 
steel industry. 

In effect, the steel industry as a 
whole has wiped out its profits, im- 
paired its capital, brought distress to 
thousands of its workers, and de- 
stroyed a market for millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of its own product in 
order to offer a price reduction which 
seldom amounts to as much as five 


per cent. on the finished merchandise. 

As for the buyer of basic com- 
modities, the eventual loss of mar- 
kets for his finished products as a 
result of basic-commodity price- 
cutting is a matter for his serious 
consideration. 

The remedy for price-cutting is 
simple; but it is not easy. It calls 
for a greater sense of responsibility 
on the part of business executives 


What's Happening to 


OFFEE—Coffee men, for the 

third time in two years, are at 
each other’s throats. The first of 
the year, Maxwell House cut its 
price deeply—5¥4 cents a pound— 
in spite of protests from most cof- 
fee roasters. Reasons: price com- 
petition from private brands, lower 
production costs. Other national 
brands followed; but so did A. & 
P., Kroger, and other owners of 
private brands. Wholesale and re- 
tail grocerymen had much to say 
on the subject, since members of 
the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers (nearly all important manu- 
facturers of national brands) have 
been trying all through 1932 to 
convince the grocery trade to keep 
out of price wars. 

Packaged Foods—Private brand 
competition has beaten down prices 
of nationally advertised foods 
(outside of the strictly specialty 
lines). Quaker Oats reduced prices 
from 8 to 5 cents in December; 
now the company’s Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, plant is working at full ca- 
pacity for the first time in two 
years. Comet rice, Baker’s choco- 
late, Ridgway’s and Lipton’s teas, 
and a myriad of others in the 
staple or semi-specialty class have 
cut prices. Soap is on the way 
down, too. The small manufac- 
turer, with raw material invento- 
ries bought from hand to mouth 
on a falling market, has forced the 
big companies to reduce prices. 

Bread—Distribution frills taken 
on by large bakers in the fat years 
have given chain stores and small 
local bakers the chance to under- 
sell them and still make a profit. 
Price wars have been the result. 
Now, large bakers are narrowing 
the gap between their costs and 
those of local men by judicious ex- 
pense pruning. 

Milk—The small dairyman is go- 
ing from house to house, telling 
‘the housewife about his “home- 
grown” product, and cutting under 
large-company prices. The house- 


Latest Developments 
In 12 Industries 


By 
HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


wife envisions a small, spic-and- 
span farm run by a dairyman 
whom she feels she knows, likes 
the personal touch, and buys. But 
not all such dairymen have spic- 
and-span dairies... . In January, 
New York City’s two largest milk 
distributors cut retail prices a cent 
a quart to the lowest level in six- 
teen years; one of the companies 
will absorb the cut for the present. 
Meanwhile, New York State dairy 
farmers claim that they get only 
two cents a quart for milk, while 
the consumer pays from 12 to 14 
cents; they want to know what 
happens to the difference. 

Tobacco—Higher prices to farm- 
ers in this year’s auctions haven't 
prevented a drop in prices of popu- 
lar cigarette brands. Reason: ten- 
cent competition. Macy’s, New 
York department store, now is 
selling the Big Four brands in car- 
tons of twelve for $1.07 (usual 
price for cartons of ten in chain 
stores is $1.19). Cigar prices have 
been cut recently, too. 

Electric Appliances—Spring lines 
for 1933 are down from ten to 
twenty per cent. in price; many 
manufacturers are, for the first 
time, supplementing regular lines 
with low-priced ones to meet price 
competition. Independent dealers 
blame stiff price competition on 
mail-order houses and department 
stores (the latter are compara- 
tively new entries in the appliance 
field). Washing machines, espe- 
cially, are price footballs. Aver- 
age prices now are around $60; 
they were nearer $90 a year ago. 
Some washers sell for as little as 
$35. But Easy washers will be 
higher this year; the company is 
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toward their security holders and 
their employees. It calls for greater 
effort on their part to convince buy- 
ers that price-cutting is against the 
buyers’ own interests. And, finally, 
it calls for united action by an in- 
dustry to increase consumption of 
its product, not by such fallacies 
as price-cutting, but by research to 
discover, and hard work to develop, 
new uses and outlets for it. 


Prices? 


cutting out its low-price line, add- 
ing improvements which it believes 
will justify the same prices as last 
year. 

Amusements — Moving picture 
people are in the midst of a price 
dispute. The average price of ad- 
missions has been reduced 25 per 
cent. in recent months; many op- 
erators have adopted a _ ten-cent 
scale. Distributors don’t like it, 
and are counter-attacking with a 
proposal to raise present mini- 
mums of ten and fifteen cents to 
twenty and twenty-five cents for 
“ace” pictures, allowing the lower 
charges for run-of-the-mine films. 
But in some cities, 1929 admission 
prices still hold. . . . Within the 
last two months, several “legiti- 
mate” theatres in New York City 
have dropped prices by as much as 
fifty per cent.... The Pacific Coast 
baseball league will scale 1933 ad- 
missions at 25 and 40 cents. 
Sportswriters and baseball fans 
are hammering away at big-league 
club owners to “give the game 
back to the fans” by cutting the 
price of tickets (in most cases, 
still at 1929 levels). 


Transportation—Railroad freight 
charges generally have not fallen, 
many are higher. Excursion and 
week-end rates have reduced pas- 
senger fares appreciably, but East- 
ern roads have just increased 
week-end round-trip fares. ... 
Bus fares are lower. Many bus 
lines offered excursion rates for 
the Christmas holidays, have de- 
cided to keep fares at that level. 
Limousine lines between big cities 
continue to undersell bus lines over 
many routes, and make better 
time. ... Air passenger fares have 
settled around rail-plus-Pullman 
levels, far below 1929’s sky-high 
rates. Air express rates took a 
heavy drop last Summer, and traf- 
fic has increased by leaps an 
bounds. But air mail rates are 


higher—the government increased 
(Continued on page 21) 
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O the business man and the in- 

T vestor, the hardest problems of 

March, 1933, lie in the new in- 

come tax law’s radical restrictions on 
security losses. . 

What are those new restrictions? 
What is their effect? To what in- 
dividuals and to what types of securi- 
ties do they apply? And, most im- 
portant of all, how can the tax-payer 
take the maximum advantage of what 
is allowed him by law in minimizing 
his tax liability ? 

1. Deductions for losses on se- 
curities held for less than two 


years are limited to the gains made 
on such securities. 


The new provisions do noi cover 
losses on securities held more than 
two years (capital losses). These, 
as well as capital gains, are treated 
as they were under the old law: net 
gains are taxed at 12% per cent.; 
and net losses can be used to reduce 
the tax on other income by a maxi- 
mum of 12% per cent. of such 
losses. 

But the new provisions do apply to 
losses on securities held for two years 
or less. (For the sake of clearness, 
from now on these will be referred 
to as “one-year gains” and “one-year 
losses.””) One-year gains are treated 
as heretofore, but losses can be de- 
ducted only up to the amount of the 
one-year gains. If the losses exceed 
the gains, no deduction can be made 
for the excess loss. If there are no 
gains, the law permits no deductions 
at all. 

2. The excess losses can be car- 
ried forward to offset next year’s 
possible one-year gains. 

That these excess losses can be 
carried forward and deducted from 
next year’s one-year gains as if they 
actually were sustained in that year 
is, of course,.some consolation. But 
there are important restrictions here: 
such losses can be used next year to 
offset similar gains only; and the loss 
which is carried forward in this way 
cannot exceed the net income report- 
ed for 1932. 


3. The new restrictions limiting 
the deductibility of security losses 
may, in many cases, have the effect 
of converting an actual loss into a 
substantial taxable income. 


_ Take the case of Mr. Smith: Dur- 
ing 1932 he received a salary of 





Useful Income Tax Pointers 


By M. L. SEIDMAN, C. P. A. 
Member, Seidman and Seidman 


OW can an actual loss be a 

taxable income? Can losses on 
foreign government bonds be de- 
ducted? What “nuisance” taxes are 
deductible? How can income tax 
liability legally be minimized? These 
questions, and others, Mr. Seid- 
man answers from the point of 
view of the business man and the 
investor. He speaks with the au- 
thority of an experienced tax 
practitioner and counsellor on in- 
come tax questions; a member of 
the Tax Committee of the New 
York Board of Trade; and a dele- 
gate frequently appointed by the 
Governor of New York to repre- 
sent New York State at the annual 
National Tax Association Conven- 
tions. 





$25,000; his capital gains were $5,- 
000, and his capital losses were $2,- 
000; his one-year gains were $1,000, 
his one-year losses were $30,000. 
Under the old law he would report as 
follows: 





PEN so ncccuckeeas cactanesanen te $25,000 
eS a re 3: 
$28,000 
Deduct one-year net losses........ 29, 
| SS rene $1,000 
INGE tARADIC INCOME 666: 6:666.6:0.6600 none 


His return under the new tax law, 
however, is this: 


SN Ann cia kuandchnnumeiaieiel $25,000 
Capital net Paine s.o.ox 6o00icieda00ne f 


Deduct: one-year net losses :— 
I ci hak ne back ahead $1, 
Losses (actually they were 

$30,000, but the deduc- 
tion is limited to the 
gains ) 


Net taxable income.............. $28,000 


Thus, instead of paying no tax, 
Mr. Smith this year must pay a tax 
on $28,000, although he actually end- 
ed up the year with a loss of $1,000. 
And notice that he cannot utilize any 
portion of the $29,000 unused one- 
year loss to offset the $3,000 capital 
net gain. 

In 1933, however, Mr. Smith may 
be able to use some portion of this un- 
used loss. In that year, we will as- 
sume that the “turn” comes; he 


makes a net gain of $50,000 on se- 
curities held for less than two years. 
Under the old law, he would report 
an income from that source of $50,- 
000. Under the new law, he offsets 
his $50,000 one-year gain by his un- 
used one-year losses of 1932 up to 
$28,000, which was the net income 
he reported. Consequently, he re- 
ports as one-year gains for 1933 only 
$22,000. Had his one-year gains in 
1933 been $15,000 instead of $50,000 
he would offset them by $15,000 of 
his unabsorbed 1932 loss. The re- 
maining $13,000 is useless to him, 
for it cannot be earried over for an- 
other year. (There is some doubt 
whether or not he can carry forward 
from 1932 more than $25,000 for 
losses since there is a basis for argu- 
ing that capital gains and losses are 
not to be included in the carry-for- 
ward calculation.) 


4. The new provisions affect a 
large number of tax-payers, but 
they apply only to the “sale or ex- 
change” of corporate securities. 


With certain exceptions they apply 
to the: transactions of every in- 
dividual, corporation, partnership, 
and trust, and to the transactions of 
every trader in securities. Here are 
some exceptions: the new provisions 
do not apply to security dealers, to 
incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies, and to others in the banking 
business with respect to security 
transactions carried on in the ordi- 
nary course of their business. 

Gains and losses on the “sale or 
exchange” of corporate stocks, bonds, 
rights, and so on, are included under 
the new provisions of the income tax 
law. But note these exceptions: the 
new provisions do not affect bonds, 
debentures, or notes issued by any 
government (domestic or foreign) or 
its political subdivisions, or issued by 
any individual, partnership or trust; 
and they do not affect gains or losses 
from commodity or foreign exchange 
trading. Only corporate securities 
are subject to the new restrictions; 
and even these, in the case of bonds, 
are not included if they have been is- 
sued without interest coupons or if 
they are not in registered form. This 
means, for example, that one-year 
losses on governinent bonds are not 
restricted to similar gains, and that 
they can be deducted in full from 
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ordinary income. But it also means 
that one-year gains on government 
bonds must be reported in full; they 
cannot be reduced or offset by one- 
year losses on non-governmental se- 
curities. 


5. A gain or a loss from a short 
sale of securities subject to the re- 
strictions is treated like a one-year 
gain or loss, even though the short 
position may have been open for 
more than two years before being 
covered. 

This means that losses from such 
short sales cannot be deducted from 
ordinary income (as can losses from 
government bonds, for example) ; 
such losses can be used only insofar 
as they offset one-year security gains. 

6. The most effective means of 
reducing tax liability to a mini- 
mum is to be “income-tax-minded” 
throughout the year, instead of 
putting tax matters aside until af- 
ter the year end. 


With taxes constantly in mind, the 
investor can follow these principles 
in his day-to-day activities : 


(A). Identify all securities by cer- 
tificate—know when they were pur- 
chased, and what they cost. With 
this information, the investor can de- 
termine exactly what block (or por- 
tion of a block) of securities should 
be sold for maximum tax advantage. 
To neglect identification is to invite 
a situation in which the investor may 
sell some stock in the belief that he is 
establishing a loss when in fact he is 
doing the reverse, with possible un- 
fortunate tax results. 


(B). Consider carefully in each 
case whether or not a security should 
be sold to establish a tax loss. Tax 
selling now may be the wrong thing 
to do. One-year losses are not deduc- 
tible unless there are one-year gains 
to offset them. If there are no such 
gains, it may be wiser, all other 
things being equal, to defer realizing 
the losses until they can be absorbed 
by gains. Furthermore, if the in- 
vestor has unrealized one-year gains 
and realized one-year losses, he may 
find it wise to establish his gains so as 
to offset the realized losses—thus 
making his gains, to that extent, tax- 
free. But here is something to 
watch out for; the loss will not be 
allowed if identical securities are 
bought within thirty days, before or 
after the loss was established. This 
complicates the problem of maintain- 
ing a market position in a stock in 
which the investor wishes to establish 
a loss for tax purposes. One solution 
may be for the investor to buy an- 
other class or maturity of the same 
company’s securities to hold during 
the thirty-day period. 

» (C). Do not sell securities, which 
are nearly worthless, for a nominal 


sum to establish a loss, without first 
knowing the exact tax consequences. 
Gains or losses from a “sale or ex- 
change” are subject to the new restric- 
tions. Consequently, an “established” 
loss in a worthless security held for 
less than two years can be used only 
to the extent that it offsets one-year 
gains. It is much more advantageous, 
usually, to deduct from ordinary in- 
come the cost of the valueless stock 
or bond (as a worthless security or as 
a bad debt, respectively) without sell- 
ing it. And, if not entirely worthless, 
a partial loss can be taken on a bond 
if, for example, it is the obligation 
of a company which is now in liquida- 
tion or in receivership, or which has 
stopped doing business. The investor 
can deduct as a bad debt the differ- 
ence between his purchase price and 
the amount he can expect to realize 
on it (not the market price) provid- 
ing it can be reasonably established. 

(D). Keep a record of all personal 
expenses. Deductions often over- 
looked are the various sales and ex- 
cise taxes which are paid during the 
year. 

The so-called Federal “nuisance” 
taxes can be deducted from ordinary 
income if the law specifies that the 
consumer pays the tax (even though 
collections are made through the 
manufacturer or the vendor). Con- 
sequently, taxes on these items are 
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deductible : electricity ; telephone, tele- 
graph, radio and cable messages; 
safety deposit box leases; club dues; 
admissions ; bank checks ; stamp taxes 
on securities and deeds; and the tax 
on the use of boats. 

But upon the manufacturer are 1m- 
posed the following taxes, although 
he may pass them on to the consumer, 
These taxes are therefore not deducti- 
ble from ordinary income by the con- 
sumer: tobacco, lubricating oil, auto- 
mobiles, and accessories, tires, fire- 
arms, matches, candy, chewing gum, 
soft drinks, jewelry, wort, malt syrup, 
grape concentrates, radios, phono- 
graph records, and cosmetics. 

The Federal tax on gasoline is like- 
wise imposed on the manufacturer, 
and cannot be deducted by the con- 
sumer. But the gasoline taxes of 
several states are imposed on the con- 
sumer, and accordingly can be de- 
ducted from ordinary income. 


HOSE are some of the ways in 

which a day-to-day considera- 
tion of income tax procedure may 
help the taxpayer to minimize his tax 
bill. There are many additional pos- 
sibilities which apply to special cases 
and special situations which cannot 
be discussed here without getting into 
a maze of legal technicalities ; and the 
average taxpayer need not be con- 
cerned with them. 


New Farmers for 1933 


NTERESTING news of probable 
1933 trends in farm ownership 
comes from the North West. 

Last year, individual purchasers 
of farm lands bought from the Fed- 
eral Land Bank in Spokane (serving 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana) farm lands valued at $2,200,- 
000. The transactions constitute the 
most important back-to-the-land 
movement in the fifteen years’ history 
of the bank. The land sold, repre- 
senting in value approximately 1.5 
per cent. of the amount which the 
bank has lent to farmers in the four 
states, had been accumulated over a 
period of several years, but in no 
previous year have land sales of 
equal value been made. 

The men and women now moving 
onto their own farms are, in general, 
of four types. Farm tenants who 
have saved money are greatest in 
number. Farm bred people from the 
cities, who saved when wages were 
high, are next in importance. Some 
less fortunate ones returning from 
the city without adequate funds have 
been set up in the farming business 
by relatives who own neighboring 
farms. Occasional sales are also 
made to enlarge existing farms. 


Mail and personal inquiries were 
also received from city workers 
worrying about shorter working 
hours and lower earnings, and look- 
ing for a place where, if necessary, 
they could support themselves by 
their own efforts on their own land. 

Noteworthy in the bank’s efforts 
to obtain purchasers was the recog- 
nition of current conditions and dif- 
ficulties. The ambitious back-to-the- 
lander, eager to accept conditions over 
which he would have small chance of 
winning, is not considered a good 
“risk.” 

On the other hand, in its sales pro- 
motion the bank clearly set forth the 
opportunities offered by farms 
bought at prevailing low prices. An 
assured food supply seems to have 
been an important motive with pur- 
chasers, but safety of the investment 
also had its influence. 

For 1933, the Spokane Land Bank 
will intensify its effort to create new 
farmers. Each of twelve districts 
will receive one month of special 
sales effort. First of these districts 
to be pushed was the Puget Sound 
and Mount Vernon country north 
of Seattle (a dairy and poultry re- 
gion), during January. 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


N executive cannot grandly dis- 

miss details. Business is made 
up of details and I notice that the 
chief executive who dismisses them 
is quite likely to dismiss his busi- 
ness. 

Success is the sum of detail. It 
might perhaps be pleasing to imagine 
oneself beyond detail and engaged 
only in great things, but as I have 
often observed, if one attends only 
to great things and lets the little 
things pass the great things become 
little; that is, the business shrinks. 

It is not possible for an executive 
to hold himself aloof from anything. 
No business, no matter what its size, 
can be called safe until it has been 
forced to learn economy and rigidly 
to measure values of men and ma- 
terials—Harvey S. Firestone. 


Nothing was ever done by not do- 
ing it—I. A. Hirschmann, of Lord 
& Taylor. 


No international Eighteenth 
Amendment will get rid of war or the 
instruments of war until civilization 
finds a way for accomplishing what 
war has done in the past. Simply to 
prohibit war is not going to get rid of 
it. Wars must be anticipated and the 
causes got rid of by a readiness to 
accept peaceful means of settlement. 
—Dr. James T. Shotwell of Colum- 
bia University. 


Life is like a game of cards. You 
must play the game with the hand 
that is dealt you. The greatest glory, 
after all, is winning with a poor hand, 
and the greatest disgrace is losing 
with a good one.—Exchange. 


The right use of leisure is no 
doubt a harder problem than the right 
use of our working hours. The soul 
is dyed the color of its leisure 
thoughts. As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he-—Dean Inge. 


Neither patents, processes nor se- 
crets are any longer assurance of suc- 
cess. The men responsible for the 
financing of industry have come to 
recognize that scientific methods have 
largely leveled down the advantages 
between one product and another. 
There are no longer any secrets in 
business—at least not in the most suc- 
cessful business.—Bruce Barton. 


A Text 


The righteous cry, and the 
Lord heareth, and delivereth 
them out of all their troubles. 
—Psalms 34:17. 


From E. Domer, Collingswood, 
N. J. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


If theorists will cease to scare 
lenders with indiscriminate talk of 
currency inflation, and if the public 
encourages lending institutions which 
borrow freely from reserve sources 
—instead of running from them as 
if they had the plague—we will soon 
see the end of the depression— 
Franklin W. Fort, chairman, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board. 


It is not size that counts in busi- 
ness. Some companies with $500,- 
000 capital are making more profits 
than other companies with $5,000,- 
000. Size is a handicap unless effi- 
ciency goes with it—Herbert N. Cas- 
son. ' 


The process of renewal is con- 
stant, and although it may be post- 
poned for a time, the postpone- 
ment cannot go on indefinitely. 
We have put off renewals of plant 
and equipment for at least two 
years and it is my belief that by 
the middle of next Summer ex- 
tensive renewal of equipment will 


have to be made—and I think that > 


holds true of industry generally as 
it does of the railroads—L. F. 
Loree, president, Delaware & Hud- 
son Railroad. 


We tend to think and feel in terms 
of the art we like; and if the art we 
like is bad then our thinking and feel- 
ing will be bad. And if the thinking 
and feeling of most of the individuals 
composing a society is bad, is not that 
society in danger?'—Aldous Huxley. 


We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not figures on a dial. We 
should count time by heart throbs. 
He most lives who thinks most, feels 
the noblest, acts the best.—Philip 
James Bailey. 


BANK - MANAGED industry 

will not change obsolete ma- 
chinery for up-to-date equipment be- 
cause their eyes are fixed too firmly 
on dividends. Such an industry runs 
down, ceases to be efficient and fi- 
nally dies. With engineer manage- 
ment a business is constantly replen- 
ished with the best methods regard- 
less of cost and the public gets a 
better product—Henry Ford. 


Many people take no care of their 
money till they come nearly to the 
end of it, and others do just the same 
with their time.—Goethe. 


It is the growling man who lives 
a dog’s life—Coleman Cox. 


Unlimited power is worse for the 
average person than unlimited alco- 
hol; and the resulting intoxication is 
more damaging for others. Very few 
have not deteriorated when given ab- 
solute dominion. It is worse for the 
governor than for the governed.— 
William Lyon Phelps. 


Every man is said to have his pet 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, 
I can say for one that I have no 
other so great as that of being truly 
esteemed by my fellow men by ren- 
dering myself worthy of their esteem. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 


Progress in industry depends very 
largely on the enterprise of deep 
thinking men, who are ahead of the 
times in their ideas—Sir William 
Ellis. 


Better times will not come by a di- 
vine fiat or by our striking the atti- 
tude of Mr. Micawber, “waiting for 
something to turn up.” We must 
make them by employing what is at 
hand, by spending more and hoarding 
less, by cultivating greater confidence, 
by ceasing to pity ourselves, and with 
a dogged determination—going on! 
The future is a dream, the present 
our only reality—Raymond L. For- 
man, D.D. 


True prosperity is the result of 
well placed confidence in ourselves 
and our fellow man.—Burt. 





Advertisers Defy 
Their Critics 


IRST to challenge statements 

made about advertised products 
in 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs* is N. W. 
Ayer & Son, advertising agents for 
Kellogg’s All-Bran, whose vice-presi- 
dent, Harry Batten, denounced un- 
ethical advertising at last Fall’s con- 
vention of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. The Ayer agency 
has written to book-review editors 
disagreeing with the “extremely dam- 
aging statements . . . made against 
Kellogg’s All-Bran” in the Guinea 
Pig book and laboratory reports from 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, are quoted in support of the 
Ayer position. 


Kellogg’s All-Bran is only one of . 


the examples cited by Kallet and 
Schlink in their argument for a pure- 
food-and-drug act which will protect 
consumers from the low ethical stand- 
ards of certain manufacturers and 
advertisers; the authors claim that 
the existing law is ineffective and 
laxly enforced. And 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs (in New York City, cur- 
rently listed as second only to Ely 
Culbertson’s latest bridge book as a 
non-fiction best-seller) is not the first 
attack on the ethics of some manu- 
facturers and advertisers to gain a 
wide circle of readers. In 1927, Your 
Money's Worth, by Schlink and un- 
orthodox economist Stuart Chase, 
was snapped up by consumers and 
advertisers alike. From it was born 
Consumers’ Research, Inc.—of which 
Schlink is technical director—an at- 





*By Arthur Kallet and F. J. Schlink, research 
engineers connected with Consumers’ Research, 
Inc. 





What’s New in Business 


tempt to determine the real merits of 
every kind of consumer merchandise, 
regardless of advertising and selling 
claims. To its members, Consumers’ 
Research recommends merchandise as 
desirable or undesirable in confiden- 
tial listings, basing its recommenda- 
tions on information it gathers from 
its own tests, from government and 
technical sources, and from expert 
opinion. Few members doubt that it 
fills a real need; but some of them 
wish ‘it would confine itself more 
strictly to unbiased reports on the 
merits of merchandise, and spend less 
effort in reformist criticisms of ad- 
vertising and selling methods based 
on purely personal opinion. 


ONSUMERS Research member- 
ship was 1,800 three years ago, 
is 45,000 to-day. The increase is a 
significant straw in the wind of con- 
sumer skepticism toward extravagant 
advertising claims and “high-pressure” 
selling. Other straws: the popularity 
of department stores which promote 
“laboratory tested” merchandise ; plans 
for a consumer health food show in 
New York City in April which will 
permit exhibits only of bread, yeasts, 
cereals, etc., approved by an advisory 
board of public health officials and 
university medical men, and will not 
include many “health foods” heavily 
advertised as such. 

But advertising men believe that 
they need no help from Consumers’ 
Research (or from the Federal Trade 
Commission, either—see below) in 
maintaining the standards and clean- 
ing up the ethics of their profes- 
sion. Early in February they an- 
nounced that a high court of their 
own had been formed to sit in judg- 
ment on cases which violate the code 


so egosetg OR 


Victor Miller, young Rio Grande Southern receiver, uses three “auto- 
locomotives” to haul traffic at a profit where steam ran at a loss. If 
the I. C. C. consents, he will accept the 72-mile Denver-Leadville line of 
the Colorado & Southern as a gift and use similar equipment on it 





of ethics framed last year by Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. On the bench will sit five 
national advertisers, five publishers, 
five advertising agency men. The 
National Better Business Bureau will 
originate cases and conduct each pre- 
liminary trial ; if this fails to straight- 
en out the matter with the alleged 
offender, the case will go to the high 
court which, after careful study, will 
issue a definite “yes” or “nq” opinion. 
(The court promises no hedging.) 

According to the code, violators 
will be those who discredit advertis- 
ing by using false statements; mis- 
leading exaggerations and price 
claims; misrepresentations; _ state- 
ments or suggestions offensive to 
public decency, or which cast false 
aspersions on an industry; pseudo- 
scientific advertising; and testimoni- 
als which do not reflect the choice of 
a competent witness. Enforcement of 
decisions will be solely by means of 
the moral influence of the members 
of the court. But such names as 
Ralph Starr Butler, Stuart Peabody, 
Ken R. Dykes, Raymond Rubicam, 
William H. Johns, and A. W. Erick- 
son, will make the advertiser hesitate 
before knowingly violating the code. 
And the plan will provide much-need- 
ed authority for the Better Business 
Bureau, whose fitness to control cases 
of questionable advertising often has 
been questioned by advertisers who 
assert that it knows nothing of adver- 
tising methods and practices. 


| ye! days earlier, an attorney 
for the National Association of 
Direct Selling Companies (house-to- 
house marketers) reported to his 
clients in a New York meeting the 
results of a conference with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The Commis- 
sion wanted to forbid, as false and 
misleading, the use of the phrase “A 
sale at every call” in advertising aimed 
at securing commission salesmen. The 
attorney admitted that the phrase was 
false, but asserted that it was not mis- 
leading because no one believed it 
anyway, and claimed to have won his 
point with the Commission. Direct 
sellers who heard the report applaud- 
ed; one cried “Hallelujah!” Now 
each can make his proposition seem 
more attractive by using a phrase no 
one believes. 

But from now on, New York City’s 
poultrymen will be more careful in 
making their merchandise more at- 
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tractive. For, late in January, they 
met with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to thresh out a set of trade prac- 
tice rules. Slaughter-house operators 
claimed that the commission mer- 
chants and shippers (from whom 
they buy live poultry) use inaccurate 
and obsolete scales which are easy 
to manipulate; that chickens are 
crammed with wet mash, cement, 
gravel, and oyster shells just before 
weighing; that a hose is turned on 
ducks and geese so their downy fea- 
thers will soak up a pound or more 
of water.+ “I don’t doubt that if the 
chickens could stand it hot lead would 
be poured down their throats,” shuut- 
ed one accuser. Commission mer- 
chants declined to buy new scales be- 
cause of the cost; but the conference 
agreed on a set of rules against cheat- 
ing, selling below cost to injure com- 
petitors, bribery and other abuses. 


Railroads, Motors 
Begin to Agree 


OR the first time there is real 
progress in the _ railroad-motor 
truck-motor bus cat-and-dog fight. 

The Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users, set up to work 
out a uniform program for untan- 
gling the rail-versus-highway prob- 
lem, has now come to a surprisingly 
complete agreement. In the report, 
the twelve committee members 
(drawn from railroad, farm, truck, 
bus, oil, passenger car, and chain 
store fields) recommended that these 
principles should guide highway traf- 
fic regulation and taxation: 

1. All motor vehicles (whether 
public or private, interstate or intra- 
state) should be required to observe 
regulations as to safety devices and 
measures, manner of operation, speed, 
size, and weight. Width should be 
limited to 8 feet, height to 12% feet. 
The highway users want to adopt uni- 
form length and weight provisions, as 
well; but the railroads want to leave 
those up to each individual state 
(hoping, perhaps, that state regula- 
tions will be stricter than those the 
highway users recommend. ) 

2. Strictly private passenger cars 
and trucks should be subject only to 
state registration and police regula- 
tions. 

3. Interstate common carriers 
(trucks and buses) should be under 
the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or some similar 
body; intrastate common carriers 
should be subject to a state regulatory 


tTo Daniel Drew, business pirate of the 1840’s, 
goes the credit for originating the term ‘“‘watered 
stock.” His first fortune came from selling cattle. 
Method: For three days feed cattle hay and salt, 
no water. On the fourth day, just before weigh- 


ing in, turn them loose in a mill-pond. 


authority. Both interstate and intra- 
state common carriers should be re- 
quired to (a) obtain a certificate of 
convenience and necessity before 
starting operations; (b) charge “just 
and reasonable” and non-discrimina- 
tory rates (applies to buses alone) ; 
(c) keep proper accounts; (d) sub- 
mit to regulation of security issues ; 
(e) meet the regulatory authority’s 
standards for drivers’ qualifications 
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Truth About 
The Briggs Strike 


HE first week in February saw 
the virtual end of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company strike. A 
simultaneous shutdown of Ford 
plants had forced more than a hun- 
dred thousand wage-earners out of 


Wide World 


1933’s First Big Strike 


and hours of service. But the rail- 
roads and the highway users disagree 
on applying point b to trucks as 
well as to buses: the railroads believe 
the desirability and necessity of truck 
rate regulation has been amply 
proved; the highway users want 
more evidence before deciding. 

4. Both interstate and intrastate 
contract carriers should meet substan- 
tially the same requirements, though 
somewhat less rigid and complete, as 
those set up for common carriers. 

5. Railroads should be given an 
equal opportunity with all others to 
operate trucks and buses. 

6. Motor vehicles should pay the 
entire cost of state highway systems, 
and part of the cost of arterial routes 
in cities and of county and township 
highways. Passenger automobiles, 
trucks and buses should pay accord- 
ing to the use which each makes of 
the facilities provided. 

7. Taxes on the use of motor 
vehicles should be used only for high- 
ways. Taxes should consist of a state 
gasoline tax, plus a state registration 
fee varying according to the type of 
motor vehicle. 

8. New highways should be built 
only when a survey proves the need. 








much-needed work, and had attracted 
national attention to the walk-out. 

The real facts behind the strike 
and its true significance are ‘not 
widely known. 

Privately, many Detroit manufac- 
turers have been expressing unre- 
served condemnation of the condi- 
tions which caused all but 142 of 
6,356 workers to walk out on Janu- 
ary 23. Employees were then on 
straight piece-work. For one or two 
hours’ earnings, it is reported, men 
and women would frequently be kept 
in the plant from two to six hours, 
with no pay for their waiting time. 
Individual earnings in some cases 
were as low as twenty-five cents a 
day, though, of course, the average 
was higher. Sanitary conditions are 
also criticized by other manufac- 
turers. . 

From a national standpoint, the 
Briggs strike has several possible 
consequences. One is its effect on 
wage levels. Another, its effect on 
union organization. A third, its pos- 
sible influence on methods of con- 
tracting for supplies and parts in the 
automotive industry. 

Wages. Up to 1929, wages 
in automotive manufacturing were 

(Continued on page 20) 
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About Important People 


YHE highest honor which the 
Cuban Government can bestow 
was given to Milton S. Hershey, 
founder of Hershey Chocolate Com- 
pany, on February first. This honor 
is the Order of Carlos M. de Ces- 
pedes, with which Mr. Hershey was 
decorated by President Machado, in 
the presence of United States Am- 
bassador Guggenheim and_ other 
members of the foreign diplomatic 
corps. 

When Hershey started, thirty years 
ago, the enterprise which bears his 
name, he built his first plant and 
later an entire village near the site 
of his boyhood home in Pennsylvania. 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, to-day boasts 
more golf links (four) than any other 
community of 2,500 population; a 
zoo; an unusually large outdoor 
swimming pool; and many other un- 
usual features of which Milton Her- 
shey himself was the inspiring genius. 
He also maintains a school for 500 
orphan boys. 

In becoming the world’s largest 
user of chocolate, the Hershey enter- 
prise has also made itself a consumer 
of enormous quantities of sugar. In 
Cuba, the company owns 60,000 and 
operates 90,000 acres of sugar land, 
and a sugar central. It also has a 
railroad, Ferrocarril Cubano de Her- 
shey, which has the reputation of be- 
ing the only Cuban railroad whose 
trains run on time. 

Mr. Hershey spends part of his 
time in Hershey, Pennsylvania, part 
in Hershey, Cuba. In both places, 
he takes the same personal interest in 
his thousands of employees and in the 
local community; out of this has 
grown the Cuban Government’s re- 
gard for him. Several years ago, he 
was made an “adopted” son of the 
island. 


HEN it was announced that 
Kermit Roosevelt would be one 
of the small party accompanying 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on his Febru- 
ary pre-Inaugural sail, newspapers 
hailed the “bridging of the rift be- 
tween the Roosevelt families.” 
Friends of Kermit Roosevelt were 
not surprised. Bridging human gaps 
is no new experience to the second 
son of the first President Roosevelt. 
At Harvard, Kermit Roosevelt’s 
efforts as a mile runner caused him to 
be known more for his dogged de- 
termination to finish than for his 
speed. In contrast with his older 
brother, Theodore, Jr., he seems to 
shun rather than seek the spotlight of 


publicity, so much so that when, last 
year, Eastern and Western interests 
were contesting for the control of the 
strategic United States Lines, few 
business men gave serious considera- 
tion to the chances of the Roosevelt- 
I. M. M. Lines. At one time, the 
Shipping Board had already an- 
nounced its decision in favor of a 
project which left out the Roosevelt 
interests. But a later decision shared 
control of the project between the 
contestants, and gave his friends just 
another instance of the fact that 
though he may have little to say, the 
head ‘of the Roosevelt shipping in- 
terests never gives up a race until it 
is finished. 

Incidentally, the Roosevelt family 
has been in the shipping business ever 
since Theodore Roosevelt’s great- 
grand-uncle helped to finance Robert 
Fulton. 


N spite of its being the largest city 

in the United States, one person 
in every fifteen in New York City is 
a customer of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, according to President Henry 
Bruere’s latest annual report. A con- 
siderable part of the growth of this 
bank (25.8 per cent. increase in ac- 
counts in 1931, and 9.25 per cent. in 
1932) has been since Mr. Bruere 
himself became president. He seems 
to be one of the few exponents of the 
Taylor system of scientific manage- 
ment able to apply scientific principles 
successfully in the conduct of a large 
business. 


A‘ last Fall’s annual meeting of 
the Cotton Textile Institute (an 
association that is trying to modernize 
the practices of one of our oldest in- 
dustries), members seemed to get a 
real “kick” out of textile-man How- 
ard E. Coffin’s talk. What Coffin 
told them was how the automotive 
industry has saved hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, cut years from the 
path of progress by pooling its pat- 
ents. Textile-man Coffin knew what 
he was talking about, for he was also 
pioneer-motor-manufacturer Coffin 
thirty-one years ago, as chief of Olds 
Motor Works’ experimental depart- 
ment. (Later, he was with Thomas, 
Chalmers, and, as vice-president, with 
Hudson. ) 

Now Coffin is serving his first 
month as Chairman of the Board of 
the newly organized Southeastern 


Cottons, Inc., which expects to inject 


revolutionary ideas into hitherto old- 


fashioned textile merchandising. 
Southeastern Cottons will be owned 
by the mills whose goods it sells, and 
has started off by absorbing the busi- 
ness of the defunct Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Company, 
largest of American textile commis- 
sion houses. . . . Southeastern’s plans 
for technical standardization of prod- 
ucts and processes are reminiscent of 
automotive progress. 


HEN lIowa-born Phil Stong 

was a business man, few knew 
him as a potential novelist. Now few 
know that Phil Stong, the novelist 
and movie-wright, was a_ business 
man. ...A year ago, Stong was one 
of the few ex-reporters of the ex- 
New York World who had “landed.” 
Almost exactly a year ago, as a repre- 
sentative of the advertising agency of 
Young and Rubicam (General Foods, 
Rolls Royce, Arrow Collars), he was 
helping Forses gather information 
for the February article, “For Profits 
Think First of Your Product.” A 
few months later his first novel, 
“State Fair,” was an instant success. 
And at the present moment Will Rog- 
ers and a prize hog are playing 
Stong’s “State Fair” (in a version 
softened to meet the Will Hays code) 
on thousands of movie screens. 


EEPING up with the Joneses 
has been achieved by two busi- 
ness men at least. W. Alton Jones 
of Cities Service Company serves on 
114 Corporate Directorates, accord- 
ing to the new edition of The Direc- 
tory of Directors in the City of New 
York. But Albert J. County of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has 121 meet- 
ings to attend, and Henry L. Doherty 
himself 114. 


HE young man’s year? ... James 
F. Fogarty, 44, Philadelphian, 
is now president of North American 
Edison Company, 599-million-dollar 
principal subsidiary of the North 
American Company. N. A. E. op- 
erates electric and gas utilities (in- 
cluding transportation) in Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Cleveland, other 
cities. . . . Almost simultaneously, 
Wendell L. Wilkie, 40, Indiana-born, 
Culver-trained, becomes president of 
the billion-dollar Commonwealth and 
Southern Corporation (power from 
Georgia to Michigan). 
For such responsibilities, who'll 
call 40 and 44 anything but young? 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 


Shows Improvement Reaching Big Cities 


INCE the February Ist Picto- 
S graph was published, there 

have been increasing signs of 
business improvement in New 
England and New York State, and 
throughout the Middle South, 
from Kentucky to Texas. There 
is also consistent improvement in 
South Carolina, Indiana and Ore- 
gon. 


Most encouraging of all is the 
continued tendency for improve- 
ment to reach the larger cities, as 
is indicated by the following list of 
centers in which business is nearer 
to levels of a year ago than at any 
time since last Summer. A month 
ago there were two such cities 
with populations of more than 
200,000 each ; last issue, seven; this 
issue, seventeen, 


Chicago, IIL: Partly because of in- 
creasing steel activity, our second city 
starts the year with January business 
ahead of December’s. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: No large city has 
shown such consistent gains. Business 


— continue to be above the best Fall 
# vels, 





, St. Louis, Me.: Local bank difficulties 
ave not upset the general tendency 
toward improvement. 








How to Read 


1. If you want to know where busi- 
ness is relatively best, good, not so 
good, and poorest Today, study the 
areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: 
Y rising lines with arrow 
YY pointing upward. 
LL . 
Recent improvement (may 
7 





Yyy be temporary) : broken 
Yh), rising lines with upward 
arrow. 








Trend continues down- 
ward: falling lines, with 
arrow pointing downward. 

All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 

















Pittsburgh, Pa.: January business 
showed less tendency to drop from 
earlier levels than it did a year ago. 


San Francisco, Calif.: January busi- 
ness extremely steady. .Last year, it fell 
off from December levels. 


Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas City, 
Mo.: Improvement has continued in both 
these cities (see February Ist Picto- 
graph). 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Though 1932’s sea- 
sonal drop has been repeated, business is 
coming steadily nearer to last year’s 
levels. Sie 


Louisville, Ky.: January business totals 
well above best levels of Fall. Last year 
there was no January improvement. 


Portland, Ore.: January business slight- 
ly ahead of December. Last year, there 
was a 25 per cent. drop. 


Houston, Tex.: Appears in this list for 
the fourth successive time. 


Columbus, Ohio: Shows the current 
strength typical of state capitals. 


Denver, Colo.: Another state capital; 
getting closer and closer to last year’s 
levels. 


Dayton, Ohio: Has gained steadily 
since early December. 


Atlanta, Ga.: State capital. Last year’s 
January drop has not been repeated. 


Omaha, Neb.: Two months of steady 
business have taken the place of last 
year’s drop. 
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...B. C. Forbes Notes... 


















































OLITICAL uncertainty. 
Pp That is mainly responsible for 
fresh symptoms of hesitancy 
here and there. 

Several under-cover, unfavorable 
developments have not been manifest 
to the public. Strange as it seems, 
some hoarding of gold has been per- 
petrated, not so much by individuals 
of small means as by some men and 
women of wealth. Responsible bank- 
ers have unhesitatingly condemned, 
though they have not been able to 
stop, such action. 

Since the year opened, commodity 
prices have receded, in some in- 
stances to new low levels. The 
security markets have been irregular 
rather than pronouncedly weak. Em- 
ployment has not generally increased. 
Railroad traffic has not made cheer- 
ful comparisons with twelve months 
ago. Steel output has registered 
somewhat less than the pick-up usual 
at this season. Electric power con- 
sumption is scoring no appreciable 
gains. Retail trade is running sub- 
stantially below a year ago in dollars, 
but not so much in volume. 


OTHING decisive need be ex- 

pected until the new Adminis- 
tration takes hold. I understand 
that Mr. Roosevelt has encountered 
difficulty in inducing eminent men of 
affairs to accept Cabinet offices. 
Should the personnel of his official 
family favorably impress the finan- 
cial and business world, the probabil- 
ity is that the effect will promptly 
become manifest. Should his Cabi- 
net selections cause alarm, the result 
might be quite disastrous. 

The writer has talked with “all 
sorts and conditions” in many parts 
of the country during recent weeks. 
With a limited number of important 
exceptions, leaders are disposed to 
take a fairly hopeful view of the fu- 
ture. Among the rank-and-file senti- 
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Business Awaiting 


Political Events 


Irregular Developments 


ment is less pessimistic than it was 
some months ago. Although secur- 
ity quotations do not reflect it, there 
has lately been considerable buying 
by small investors. 


VEN in agricultural States the 

proposed “allotment” plan is 
viewed with distrust. The machinery 
necessary to enforce it would be 
tremendously cumbersome, tremend- 
ously expensive to taxpayers, tre- 
mendously irritating to farmers. 
There is a growing tendency among 
farmers to abandon hope of any po- 
litical panacea, and to depend upon 
themselves for working their way out 
of their grave troubles. The leniency 
now being extended by holders of 
farm and other mortgages is creating 
a most favorable impression and is, 
indeed, one of the most encouraging 
of recent developments. 
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Reducing of dividends by power- 
ful corporations has not been con- 
ducive to optimism. Nor has the 
publication of 1932 reports. Never- 
theless, it is noticeable that many 
companies, including railroads, have 
reduced expenses so drastically that 
they are now able either to show 
some net profit or to cut losses sub- 
stantially despite declines in gross. 

This, combined with the fact that 
inventories are sub-normal, inspires 
visions of very much better times for 
stockholders when industry and busi- 
ness revive even moderately. 

Provided Washington does not 
precipitate any spasm of alarm, the 
prospect is that revival will set in 
when Spring arrives. 


ANKERS, surfeited with idle 
funds in large cities, are buying 
the highest grade bonds and are re- 
sponsive to requests for loans by 
solvent commercial concerns. Ab- 


‘sorption of recent offerings of choice 


bonds has been gratifying. 

International debt developments 
have taken a disquieting turn. Brit- 
ain’s attitude has been the reverse of 
salutary—and, apparently, her stand 
is endorsed by other war debtors. 
This has created uneasiness in influ- 
ential financial circles here. 

What direction the next turn in 
events will take is anyone’s guess. If 
we can get through the Winter rea- 
sonably smoothly, if political pros- 
pects do not unduly disturb those in 
high places, evidences of recovery 
should become more numerous in 
early Spring. Hard-headed business 
men, however, are not disposed at 
this stage wholly to ignore these two 
‘‘he.” 

A rebirth of faith in ourselves and 
faith in our country would do more 
than anything else to start us on the 
upward track. 
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Most MODERN CAR IN AMERICA 


Fully streamlined . .. 500 pounds less weight . . . All-steel 
body... 28 to 30 miles per gallon of gas... 70 miles an hour 


@ Hats are off to John N. Willys for Patented Floating Power engine 
his leadership in producing a car with mountings... the greatest advance in 
Patented Floating Power at world’s eliminating motor vibration... 70 miles 
lowest prices—lowest time payments an hour... All-steel bodies, sound and 
—lowest operating cost—lowest upkeep. weatherproofed—quieter, stronger, safer 
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: THE NEW ERA CAR Coupe, $395 WILLYS 77 Prices 

l - 

of ; , 

ve Full streamline design—ultra-modern ... New double-drop “X” type frame, $ 

a. beauty—less wind resistance—speed for greater strength. ..500 pounds of 

u- increased by 5 miles an hour. Even the excess weight eliminated—making the - 

; headlamps are smart- Willys 77 easier to 

- ly streamlined, blend- handle... more eco- to $475. Time payments 

If e h : a as low as $5 a week... 

os ing armoniously nomical on gas and Willys Six 99 Prices, $595 

\S- with the contours of __ tires... 28 to 30 miles to $675... Willys-Knight, 

in He® the fenders...These _ pergallonof gas—four with sleeve-valve engine, 
= , $695 to $775. Prices and 

ry new lampscastalong- passengers can ride specifications subject to 

in Full streamlining re- er, wider light beam, for less than a cent a Streamlined headlamps change without notice. 

| moves ledges and air : ; ss blend with fender a £.0.b. Toledo,O 
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FORBES for 


against 3,137 in the same period a year 
earlier. Thus there continues to be a def- 
nite improvement in the solvency situation, 
as shown by our commercial solvency in- 
dex of 116. (The 1932 index of 89 shows 
that for 1932 as a whole the solvency situa- 
tion was getting worse instead of better.) 
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FORBES New Index of Business Recovery 


The Business Recovery Index (above) 
is not cumulative, but shows how much re- 
covery was being made at any one time. 
Thus the drop in December does not mean 
that the ground previously gained was lost, 
but only that there was a temporary slack- 
ening in the rate of recovery. 


ness recovery is still proceeding at 

a rate which should be highly en- 
couraging. As the index chart clearly 
shows, January gains have been by far the 
most substantial yet recorded. 

Publication of the first index of business 
recovery in our issue of February lst has 
aroused widespread interest. Both large 
corporations and individual readers have 
asked for further explanations of the 
shaded areas and figures of the chart. 

The index of business recovery is an out- 
growth of the detailed research and sta- 
tistical study which have been carried on 
in connection with Forses Business Picto- 
graph (see page 15). Among the points 
which have been made very clear by this 
research is the fact that in so large a 
country as the United States, there is no 
such thing as a uniform rate of progress. 
While one part of the country is going 
forward, another may be going back, and 
while one single city is slumping, another 
city having different sources ef business 
revenue may be advancing. 

The index of business recovery is an 
attempt to measure the net effect of cur- 
rent changes in all the areas upon which 
reports are regularly received for the 
Business Pictograph. 

Another point which has been established 
by Pictograph research is that, since last 
Summer, no part of the country has ex- 
perienced a prolonged or continuous up- 
turn. Instead, the characteristic behavior 
of all the cities studied has, without excep- 
tion, been a brief period of advance fol- 
lowed by a brief period of decline, and an- 
other period of advance. In some cases, a 
period of advance fails to carry a city up 
to or beyond the point reached by the pre- 
vious period of advance. In other cases, 
a period of advance marks a new high point 


- HOUGH again slowing down, busi- 


in recent business of the city being studied. 

Whenever such an advance does move 
to new high ground, we consider that re- 
covery has taken place. When forward 
movement does not result in a new high, 
we consider that no recovery is currently 
occurring. 

Several readers have asked further ex- 
planation of the significance of the figure 
100, and the corresponding figures in high- 
er hundreds on the scale. A general ex- 
planation is that, even in the worst of 
times, a certain amount of local recovery 
is always taking place. There is also a 
certain amount of local decline. When the 
total amount of recovery taking place is 
just that which would in the long run pro- 
duce stability at current levels of business, 
this situation is represented on the index 
by the figure 100. A current figure of 300 
or 400, therefore, indicates that at a given 
time there were from three to four times 
as many local new “highs” as would take 
place under stable conditions. 


Other Current Business 
Indicators 


TJ. HE current slowing up of the rate of 

recovery is also shown by the latest 
figures coming from different lines of busi- 
ness activity. But the fact that basic con- 
ditions are continuing to get better is just 
as clearly indicated, particularly by the 
figures covering commercial and bank fail- 
ures. 

On each of the following charts, the fig- 
ures show, on a percentage basis, how the 
activity in a designated period compared 
with activity in the same period a year 
earlier. 
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Commercial Solvency: For the four weeks 
ending January 26, R. G. Dun and Com- 
pany reported 2,715 commercial failures, 
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Bank Solvency: That there were 199 bank 
closings in the four weeks ending February 
2 is, taken by itself, a rather horrible fact. 
In the corresponding period a year earlier, 
however, 327 closings were reported by the 
American Banker. 

The drop in this index, from 257 to 164, 
need not be “viewed with alarm.” Rapid 
rates of recovery seldom continue for long, 
and the important fact is that the number 
of bank closings decreased throughout the 
year 1932 and is still continuing to decrease. 
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Anthracite Coal: More coal continues to 
be mined than at this time a year earlier, 
but not as much more as in previous weeks. 
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Carloadings: Temporarily declining rates 
of coal production account in large part 
for the current drop in the carloadings in- 
dex. Less than car load merchandise, for- 
est products, and livestock and miscellane- 
ous freight are not showing the same de- 
cline as coal, but current trends in grain 
products and ore are less encouraging. 
During part of January the Delaware and 
Hudson, Lehigh Valley, New York, Ontario 
and Western, Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
Virginian, Georgia, Gulf, Mobile and 
Northern, International-Great Northern, 


and seven smaller railroads loaded more 
freight than they did a year earlier. Most 
of these, it will be seen, are coal railroads. 
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Electric Power: Figures for power pro- 
duction include current used for industrial, 
commercial, transportation, domestic and 
agricultural purposes, and are so subject to 
local weather conditions that temporary 
changes in output are not to be taken too 
seriously. The latest index is somewhat 
better than that for last year, but not as 
good as it was four weeks earlier. 
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UPPER FIGURES : CAPACITY NOW OPERATING 
LOWER FIGURES: RATIO % LAST YEARS OPERATIONS 

Steel: This chart of steel capacity in op- 

eration during 8 weeks ending January 31 

shows the recent encouraging seasonal rise. 

The figures at the bottom of the chart show 

that the seasonal gain has in part been 

greater than that of a year ago. The steel 
situation is particularly encouraging in the 

Chicago area. (Figures supplied by Iron 

Age.) 


Lumber: In this industry, production is 
being held well below current demand. In 
southern pine, orders have been running 
practically at last year’s level; in hardwood 
and in western pine they are off about 40 


per cent.; in northern pine and northern 
hemlock they are around 60 per cent. below 
last year. But in all cases, orders now 
being received are for more lumber than 
is currently being produced. 


Cotton Textiles: Production in this im- 


portant industry continues, in general, to 
be ahead of production a year earlier. 
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Oil: This is one industry in which current 
output gains would not be considered de- 
sirable. Evidently the situation is a little 
more in hand than it was during 1932. 


Exports: December reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, now out, show that 
during the last month of 1932 we sold more 
dollars’ worth of goods to France, the 
Philippines, Brazil, Australia, Sweden, 
Colombia and Uruguay than in December, 
1931. For the entire year 1932, Brazil 
and Greece took more dollars’ worth of our 
goods than for the year 1931. 

Both for the year and for the month of 
December, the most outstanding decrease 
was in our exports to Soviet Russia in 
Europe, but during December exports to 
China also fell off by more than two-thirds 
from the figure of a year earlier. 


Other Trends: National Electric Light 

Association reports 770,000 household elec- 

tric refrigerators sold in the United States 
(Continued on page 20) 


Three Weeks of Prices 
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These charts show the recent trend of prices in twelve important commodi- 
ties. In each case the top (thin) line represents the highest price of the year 
1933, and the lower (thin) line shows the lowest price of 1933. The heavy arrow 


indicates recent prices. 


In most cases, it will be seen, these have been 
nearer to the low of the year than to the high. (Figures, N. Y. Times.) 
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ACME VISIBLE 


Card Systems 





Now, 75% of Her Time 


“" Using 


the Record 
—Only 25% Keeping It 


Here are records so easy to keep up 
that only 25% of a girl’s time is 
required to KEEP THEM. Which 
means 75% of her time is made avail- 
able to USE them— making profits for 
her employers. 

When records are used, profits are 
made. That’s why ACME Visible 
Records are so successful. They are 
easy to keep up—easy to refer to— 
and complete with information. 


Visible Signals 


flash warnings on accounts overdue, 
call for action with customers who 
stop buying, customers’ payments, 
salesmen’s calls, follow-ups, products 
bought. They instantly call you when 
anything is wrong. 





Sample Acme Forms 
FREE 


Use your present card forms—or 
select from our library those to your 
liking; more than 18,000 are classified 
as to record and industry. Request 
sample free. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
4 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Mfrs. of Visible Equipment 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


eS ee 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 2-33-F 
4So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

0 Send Booklet on Using Records 


Gentl : 
aie Oj Please Mail Sample Forms 


Te ee gn Oe ae 
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last year, as against 950,000 in 1931, 
775,000 in 1930, and 660,000 in 1929. 

January imports of raw silk were 1.7 
per cent. higher than those of January, 
1932, but the amount of silk taken by the 
mills during January was nearly 20 per 
cent. less than in 1932. 

Among reports encouraging to the motor 
industry is that from the Chicago motor 
show, which ended during the first week 
of February. The 2,512 sales made were 
twice the sales of last year’s show, and a 
greater number than at any show since 


1929. ... The January 31st reports of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago also 
showed that in the Middle West as a whole 
new cars sold in December to the public 
were 86 per cent. of the number sold in 
December, 1931. This figure contrasts with 
an index number of 57 for the entire year 
1932, showing December sales to have been 
much better than those for the year. 

New issues of bonds and stocks brought 
out during January, 1933, were approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. greater, in dollar value, 
than those of January, 1932. 


Washington and Business 


RE we to have another, nobler ex- 

periment? “Probably the widest ex- 
periment ever conducted by a government” 
is what President-elect Roosevelt calls his 
plan, involving six states in the Tennessee 
River valley, in the co-ordination of water, 
flood control, reforestation, agriculture and 
industry on a gigantic scale. The plan was 
announced February second. 

The President-elect asserts his belief that 
the project is “bankable,” promises that 
after March 4 he will ask the various gov- 
ernmental agencies concerned to make im- 
mediate surveys, so that he may present 
the entire project to Congress as soon as 
possible. The Ohio, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Columbia watersheds are named as loca- 
tions of subsequent similar developments 
if the first is successful. 

Most hopeful phase: the possibility that 
200,000 or more men will be put to work. 
Most disturbing: Roosevelt’s apparent in- 
tention to throw the Government into 
large-scale business on an unprecedented 
scale. Most pleased: ardent advocates of 
Government ownership. and _ operation. 
Alarmed: all who have noted the almost 
invariable failure of Government business 
enterprises. 

In his announcements, Mr. Roosevelt 
continues to talk of 12,000,000 and more 
unemployed. This figure, originated by 
groups interested in setting the highest pos- 
sible figure on unemployment, has never 
been substantiated and to statisticians not 
propaganda-minded appears to be quite a 
distance from the facts. 


With a special session of the new Con- 
gress now considered a certainty, 
-Democratic leaders in the closing weeks 
of the last lame duck session are concen- 
trating on legislation to aid the new Presi- 
dent. After blocking Mr. Hoover’s plan 
of reorganizing the Government several 
weeks ago, they have tried to make sure 
that the President-elect’s plans will not 
later receive similar treatment at the hands 
of Republicans. A_ bill introduced by 
Senator Byrnes, South Carolina (Febru- 
ary 2) would authorize the new President 
to re-group, consolidate, transfer or elim- 
inate any of the administrative agencies of 
the government except departments. His 
Executive order could then be nullified 
only by act of Congress, which act the 
Executive himself could veto. 


R. ROOSEVELT’S | unprecedented 
action in inviting the British Am- 
bassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay, to Warm 
Springs, and versions of what was said at 


that conference, started tongues wagging. 
But in spite of British asseverations that 
the debt negotiations are not to be an occa- 
sion for bargaining, it is regarded as in- 
conceivable that the British delegation will 
come to Washington empty-handed. 


EBRUARY indications are that the 

Senate will push aside the plethora of 
proposed farm relief measures, including 
the unpopular House domestic allotment 
bill, and try to solve the agricultural fore- 
closure problem. The R. F. C., criticized 
and defended for its loans to banks and 
business, is likely to be given a billion 
dollars for refinancing farm mortgages. To 
the new Congress will be left the enact- 
ment of agricultural relief in more sub- 
stantial form. 


N line with the Democrats’ program of 

holding up all extraordinary appropria- 
tions involving questions of policy until 
the Roosevelt Administration has come into 
power, was the deletion from the Treasury- 
Postoffice supply bill of the $19,000,000 
subsidy for domestic air mail. 

Two bills designed to provide much- 
needed relief for American industries af- 
fected by imports from countries having 
depreciated currencies are pending in the 
House, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
either of them will be enacted at the short 
session. Meanwhile, President Hoover, 
following a recommendation by the Tariff 
Commission, raised the duties on rubber 
footwear by 50 per cent., the full limit 
allowed by the law, to be obtained by as- 
sessing the duty against the American sell- 
ing price instead of the foreign value. 


A BILL (a Roosevelt proposal) to cre- 
ate a Federal Communications and 
Power Commission, which would combine 
the Radio and Federal Power Commissions 
and take over from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the supervision of all 
interstate communications lines, was intro- 
duced in the House. . .. The House passed 
the bill continuing the 1-cent-a-gallon gaso- 
line tax until June 30, 1934; also voted to 
continue until March 3, 1934, the Glass- 
Steagall credit expansion act, permitting 
the Federal Reserve Board to use govern- 
ment securities as collateral against the 
Federal Reserve notes. 


Ae little problem for the new 
Administration to solve: For the first 


seven months of the fiscal year, the Trea-° 


sury has gone $1,271,721,000 “in the red.” 
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What’s New in Business 
(Continued from page 13) 
among the highest in all industry. The 
necessity for cost reductions has since 
been gradually forcing them down. Many. 
facturers supplying bodies and other part; 
privately protested the difficulty of quot- 
ing prices to motor manufacturers when 
there seemed to be no bottom to the wage 
market. Any quotation made by one man- 
ufacturer was readily bettered by a com- 
petitor able to cut wages still further, 
From this standpoint some manufacturers 
have expressed themselves as actually 
welcoming the Briggs strike, because it 
has probably set a bottom limit for labor 

payment. 

In response to the strike, the Briggs 
Company re-established minimum hourly 
rates (which had been dropped last July), 
ranging from 25 cents for tack spitters to 
78 cents for dingmen. Strikers asked 45 
cents for tack spitters and one dollar for 
dingmen, band sawyers and power ham- 
mer operators. 

Unionization. Detroit is traditionall; 
“open shop.” High wage scales have in 
past thwarted labor organization efforts. 
During the strike, the Briggs company re- 
fused to deal with organized groups, and 
a plentiful supply of unemployed workers, 
skilled and unskilled, became apparent 
when the new wage scale was announced. 

On the other hand, the strike at Briggs 
is generally reported to have been planned 
as the first in a series. (There was also 
a strike a week earlier in the Hayes Body 
plants.) The Ford and Murray Body 
shutdowns are also believed by some to 
have been due, not to a shortage of sup- 
plies from Briggs, but to the fact that a 
Murray strike was scheduled for the next 
day and Ford strikes to follow them imme- 
diately. 

Purchasing: Methods. Though the 
Briggs Company is not held blameless for 
the strike by other manufacturers, it has 
focussed attention on the way in which 
large purchasers of bodies and other 
motor parts indirectly and sometimes (it 
is claimed) directly force down wages in 
the plants of those who supply them. (See 
also page 4.) 


A Little Laugh 


Cut the Loss 


Solomon: “Did you lose much when your 
store was robbed last night?” 

Levi: “Ha! Not so much as if I had 
been robbed the night before You see, I 
just marked down prices.” 


The New Boss 
“How do you like your new boss?” 
“Rotten. We don’t pull together at all. 
When I’m late he’s early and when I’m 
early he’s late.” 


ee 
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Well Trained 


Caller: “Is the boss in?” 

New Office Boy: “Are you a salesman, 
a bill collector, or a friend of his?” 

“All three.” 

“He is in a business conference. 
out of town. Step in and see him.” 


He is 
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What’s Happening to Prices 
(Continued from page 8) 


the postage. . . Last Spring, the 
North Atlantic shipping confer- 
ence cut passenger fares 20 per 
cent. to reach pre-war levels. Last 
Fall, rates went up five per cent. 
Now, the lines are planning to 
raise Summer fares to take ad- 
vantage of the peak-of-the-year 
traffic. 


Rubber and Tires—Crude rubber 
prices have eased off in recent 
months, but tires and tubes have 
changed little. Rubber manufac- 
turers continue to denounce each 
other for price policies. . . . The 
scene was enlivened at the end of 
January by a pitched battle in 
Cleveland, when dealers cut prices 
more than half in a brief war ter- 
minated by pressure from Akron. 
But the war itself spread to Akron, 
and a few days later manufactur- 
ers’ prices took a sudden drop. 


Steel—An encouraging sign of 
steadiness is this: it is reported 
that one automobile manufacturer 
offered a steel mill his entire 1933 
order—if he got his price. The 
steel man refused. Nevertheless, 
price 1eductions can be obtained in 
some quarters, finished steel prices 
are at a new low since 1927, pig 
iron is moving around its five-year 
low point, and January witnessed 
a break in the price of wire prod- 
ucts... . But iron and steel prices 
as a whole have declined only 21.2 
per cent. below the 1926 level, 
compared with a 37.4 drop in all 
commodities (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index). 


Oil—Prorated production figures 
strike a nice balance with demand 
figures—on the surface. Yet pet- 
roleum prices dropped with a 
splash in January. Explanation: 
operators who ignored proration 
and those who got court injunc- 
tions against its enforcement add- 
ed their output to prorated pro- 
duction, creating an over-supply. 
Gasoline quotations tottered with 
petroleum. To-day, tankcar fuel 
oil and kerosene prices are often 
higher than gasoline. ... Large re- 
finers have had just about their fill 
of third-grade gasoline. Introduced 
two years ago to fight price-cut- 
ters, it has diverted demand from 
regular and special grades. 


Building Materials—Prices are 
off considerably, with lumber lead- 
ing the way at 56.5 (1926, 100), a 
Seneral average of 70.8, and the 
level falling a tenth of a point a 
week. But structural steel seems 
to be in a class by itself, with the 
index at 81.7, same as a year ago. 











More important business is transacted at The Waldorf than at 
any other hotel in the world . . . not alone because of its pres- 
tige and perfect appointments, but because the service estab- 
lishment accomplishes much towards the business efficiency of 
a trip. Instantaneous, painstaking attention to the individual. 


WALDORF<ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE « 49TH TO 50TH STS > NEW YORK 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
































BRAHAM 


THE MOST IMITATED CAR ON THE ROAD 





Profit possibilities of this motor car franchise are 
enhanced by recognized style leadership. 














“I don’t want to Retire 

but... Pm building a 

Retirement 
Fund”’ 


I intend to con- 
tinue active as long 
as I live, but I’ve no 
intention of making 
a job support me ‘for- 
ever. 

“After I am 55, the 
part of my present 
pay check which I 
am now applying to 
my John Hancock 
Retirement Fund 
Policy is going to 7 
work to pay the butcher and the baker. 





“There’s no loafing in my plans for the 
future. But there’s a lot of interesting 
work, study and adventure. I’m buying the 
freedom for it now. So can you. Ask the 
John Hancock to mail you their booklet 
showing how it’s done.” 











Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Joun Hancock Inquiry BurEAU 


197 Crarenvpon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet about the John 
Hancock Retirement Fund Policy. 





Name 
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WANTED—Com- 
petent Executives 


siness needs—and will pay well—efficient execu- 
tives who can meet today’s management problems. 
You can train for any type of executive Position 
through LaSalle. You can gain at home, in spare 
time, the management knowledge and ability that 
pay $3,000 to $10,000 a year in business. Write for 
our new, free, 48-page book, ‘‘The Modern Executive 
and the New Profession of Management.” 


Department 237-A 
Executive ement Institute 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
4101 Michigan Ave. Chicago, t Illinois 








LAW OF CYCLES 


Bull and bear periods follow cyclical laws. 
Read James Mars Langham’s discoveries in 
free booklet—Giving the Cyclical Law and six 
months’ record of accurate Market Forecasting. 


JAMES MARS LANGHAM ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


Box 237-D, Brentwood Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 














SUPPRESSED 
NOWLEDGE OF THE AGES 
+ Hidden, denied, but not fost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 
in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE ore 


evoiloble TO YOU. b ye for a FREE copy of the 
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Truck Laws Should Await Facts 


By PHILIP H. SMITH 


regulation and another to make it 
effective. Hasty legislation can do 
as much harm as good. 


The Joint Committee of Railroad and 
Highway Users, which has been arguing 
for three months, has finally issued a 
report. 

The Committee work has been of im- 
mense value in bringing to light how 
very little is really known of the pub- 
lic interest in this controversy ‘between 
competing transportation modes, and 
how much study should precede any 
move toward enactment of legislation if 
any value is to be had. Just the mat- 
ter of supervision to enforce regulation 
of rates opens up a gigantic problem 
and preceding that comes an equally 
big one of fixing rates. 

The report shows much greater har- 
mony than previous hints had indicated. 
It is plain that progress is being made 
in ironing out the conflicts between the 
railroads and motor truck interests. This 
fact stands forth amid the maze of de- 
velopments which would seem to indi- 
cate nothing but greater confusion, mis- 
understandings, and more throttling of 
the truck. 

Both parties are in agreement upon 
the general principles of vehicle taxa- 
tion, but the big stumbling block is 
regulation of rates charged by common 
carriers and the establishing of minimum 
rates and enforcement of rules and prac- 
tices regulating contract carriers. The 
Highway Users group holds that rate 
regulation should be put into effect only 
“if and when sufficient data have been 
collected to indicate the desirability of 
such regulation in public interest.” 

Both rail and truck interests are com- 
ing to realize that this problem of con- 
flicting aims is something bigger than 
either group and that realization has 
come about from getting together and 
making a determined effort to be con- 
structive. 


iz is one thing to plan motor-truck 


PUBLIC Injury. The Illinois Com- 

merce Commission has handed down 
a decision barring two large trucking 
companies from operation. By refusing 
certificates of necessity and convenience 
the wheels of 215 trucks stopped turn- 
ing. Back of this decision was the con- 
viction that the trucking concerns were 
menacing the investment of millions, 
were inadequately taxed, and serving 
only a limited number of communities, 
while the railroad was serving many 
thousands. 

If the Commission’s decision is up- 
held by the courts, the way is opened 
to bar all trucks which compete with 
the railroads in the handling of freight. 

It is obvious, I believe, that trucks 
cannot be abolished overnight without 
injury to the public interest and that 


the Illinois act only creates one evil in 
trying to correct another. It overlooks 
entirely that there is a slow, natural 
working toward stability which goes on 
without legislation of this drastic kind 
and that legislation might be used to 
further the larger interest of transporta- 
tion. 


OWER Trucking Costs. In view of 

the tax laws being passed which will 
raise cost of truck operation, the recent 
test run of the Cummins-Diesel bus 
from New York to Los Angeles, is of 
importance in more than an engineer- 
ing sense. 

Briefly, this bus, weighing 21,550 Ibs., 
made the 3,220 miles in an elapsed time 
of 91 hrs., 10 min. with a fuel cost of 
$21.90. Here is passenger car perform- 
ance, or better. To establish this as- 
tonishing record of 92 ton miles per gal- 
lon, the bus covered 8.2 miles on a gallon 
of crude oil. 

With this development of the Diesel 
reaching the practical stage, the econom- 
ical performance obtained holds some 
real cheer for those whose interests are 
tied up with truck operation. 


HEER for Motorists. Bills to reduce 

registration fees have been intro- 
duced in the legislatures of Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Tennessee. The au- 
tomobile industry has been saying all 
along that high registration fees had a 
retarding influence on sales and use of 
cars and the fact seems to be coming 
into more general acceptance. 

Partially offsetting this possible gain, 
we have to admit the retention of the 
Federal one-cent gasoline tax, but the 
tide seems to be turning in favor of the 
motorist. 


ORD on the Mark. By the time this 

reaches readers’ hands, Ford will 
likely have launched his new, larger V-8. 
The smaller V-8 which seems definitely 
assured will not be announced. for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The Ford plans will be watched with 
mounting interest as they will undoubt- 
edly have much bearing on the market. 
Competitors have been having things 
pretty much their own way, as registra- 
tions prove. What sort of battle Ford 
can stage with his new lines is prob- 
lematical, but the industry as a whole 
considers him more formidable than a 
year ago. 

Rumors have it that the new eights 
will be strikingly unlike previous Ford 
products in appearance, which may bring 
them into favor with a new class. 
look to see him use the cast crankshaft 
which was heralded last year and failed 
to materialize. Several other innova- 
tions are promised, so the battle should 
be a hot one. 
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NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Another 


Important 


Move 


WE are happy to announce that, beginning 

March Ist, Norman G. Shidle, formerly 
Directing Editor of the Chilton Company, 
publishers of several of the most important 
automotive journals, will assume the duties 
of Automotive Editor of ForBes magazine. 


Mr. Shidle has been associated with the 
automotive industry for the past thirteen 
years and during that time has gained an 
unusual recognition as an authority on all 
automotive subjects. From the beginning of 
his work on the staff of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES in 1919 he has moved stead- 
ily forward, becoming Editor of that publi- 
cation and later Directing Editor of all the 
Chilton magazines. He has been Chairman 
of the General Meetings Committee of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers for several 
years and has just completed a term as a 
member of the Council of that Society. He 
was formerly Vice President of the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors and 
is now a member of the Contest Board of the 
American Automobile Association. 


In 1931 he won first prize in the Associated 
Business Papers contest for the best series 
of articles in any business publication, his 
prize-winning series having dealt with the 
battle for the replacement parts market, 
which was, and still is, being waged between 
vehicle manufacturers and independent parts 
makers. 


Mr. Shidle’s vigorous and forceful style, 
his broad comprehension and effective knowl- 
edge of every phase of the business will bring 
to our readers not only authoritative infor- 
mation but constructive comment on the 
problems of this important industry. 


Philip H. Smith, who has written Fores 
automotive news for the past fifteen months, 
will continue with the magazine as a con- 
tributing editor. 
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Odd Lots 


Odd Lot trading furnishes you 
the means of buying the exact 
number of shares in as many 
companies as you desire. 


You will receive the same careful, 
courteous attention whether you 
buy ten shares or a _ thousand 
shares. 


For safety, counterbalance your 
holdings—buy Odd Lots. 


Odd Lot trading is 
fully explained in 
our booklet F. 563. 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&G 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York 


Branch Office— 11 West 42nd St. 


39 Broadway 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders in 
our helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on conservative margin. 


(Hisoum & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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Low:Priced Stocks 


a Buy? 
Write for this report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Div. 95-1 











San Francisco, California 
January 31, 1933 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Standard Oil Company of California held today 
dividend No. 28 of 50 cents per share was de- 
clared on the outstanding stock of this corpora- 
tion payable on March 15, 1933, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of the 
corporation in San Francisco and New York at 
the close of business on February 15, 1933. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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Stock Market 


Market Strength Impaired but Moderate 
Near-Term Recovery is Suggested 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


emphasized the indecisive state of 
technical market conditions, due to 
the comparative quiet of trading as well 
as to the continued irregular fluctuation 
within the ten-point area which has now 
held on the average for nearly five months. 
In the absence of any help from market 
action itself, we have held a rather mildly 
favorable attitude toward the future, on 
the theory that February might give us 
the beginning of a modest Spring rise. 
We have also admitted, however, the lack 
of any definite technical guarantee for this 
postulated advance and have allowed only 
moderate trading commitments, with close 
stop-loss protection. 


Hen the past few issues we have 


sivas early part of February has wit- 
nessed the reaction which we wanted 
to see in any event, but it has not been the 
slow sagging type of recession which 
would have bolstered confidence for a 
later advance. In fact, we view the action 
of prices thus far in the new month as 
somewhat unfavorable. The final support 
levels are still substantially intact but re- 
cent action appears to have impaired the 
chances for our Spring rise. 

Last issue we quoted specific levels below 
which we should not like to see the market 
go if it was to maintain a generally strong 
picture. The early-February recession has 
held slightly above such levels on two of 
the accredited averages and broken them 
slightly on the other two. 

The result, from a practical trading 
standpoint, is probably that a portion of 
any moderate trading commitments al- 
lowed on our previous advice has been 
stopped out, with average losses of only 
a point or so, while stronger speculative 
commitments have not been stopped out. 
We think this is a satisfactory situation, 
because we do feel that the chances of a 
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Outlook 


Spring advance into new high ground are 
not as favorable as they were, and that 
even speculative purchases may thus be 
moderately reduced. 


WE have not given up hope for the 
Spring advance as yet, for the re- 
cent declines may be simply in the nature 
of a shake-out. We have, however, as- 
sumed a much more cautious attitude for 
the next two to four weeks. For the im- 
mediate future we are inclined to feel that 
the recent phase of liquidation has tem- 
porarily passed and that near-term re- 
covery could easily retrace the ground lost 
since the end of January. But we are 
also inclined to feel that those average 
levels would tend to stem any such early 
recovery, and possibly lead to further 
sagging thereafter. 


F such a pattern materializes then we 

should continue the stop-loss protection 
on moderate trading commitments remain- 
ing, as outlined last issue. These levels 
are just under the extreme lows of Febru- 
ary 6th, on the general list of individual 
issues, as well as the major average in- 
dexes. In other words, we should expect 
renewed support near the recent lows, if 
the market is to hold in satisfactory tech- 
nical position, and renewed resistance 
around the late January highs on any in- 
termediate recovery. So much for the 
speculative viewpoint. 

For the long-term investor we continue 
to view stocks as cheap and to advise 
continued gradual accumulation, without 
regard for the still apparent possibility 
that final accumulation may be ac- 
complished at moderately lower levels. A 
long-swing ratio of at least 50 per cent. 
accumulation seems definitely in order at 
this time. 

FEBRUARY 7TH, 1933. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


CASTERS. If the individual in- 
vestor could know in advance when 
several management trusts decide to 
switch heavy commitments he would 
find the information valuable. Natural- 
ly, such decisions are kept strictly secret, 
put it is at least interesting to note the 
changes even after they have occurred. 
Last issue we noted a few early re- 
ports but the record is now nearly com- 
plete. The general tendency in 1932 was 
away from railroads and toward public 
utility stocks. Movements since the be- 
ginning of 1933 at least suggest that this 
process may now be reversing once 
more. 

In 1932, however, the important trusts 
reduced their holdings in the following 
issues : 

American Tel. & Tel. Southern Railway 
Electric Power & Light American Tobacco “B” 
North American Amer. Machine & Fdry. 
Standard Gas & Elec. Anaconda Copper 
United Power & Light Bethlehem Steel 
Alleghany Corp. Bordens 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas General Motors 
New York Central International Nickel 


[ ‘casters. © TRUST FORE- 


Rock Island National Dairy Prods. 
Southern Pacific Kreuger & Toll 
Woolworth Reynolds Tobacco “B” 


On the other hand, the year-end rec- 
ords show that many investment trusts 
increased their holdings during 1932 in 
the following stocks: 

Missouri Pacific 
Union Pacific 


New Haven 
Air Reduction 


American Gas & Elec. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 


B.M.T. 

Nat’l Power & Light 
Commonwealth & So. Allied Chemical 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Chrysler Motors 
United Light & Pwr. B Drug 


American Superpower Eastman 
Commonwealth Edison General Foods 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lorillard 

J Penney Nash Motors 
National Steel Gypsum 


Owens-Ill, Glass Union Carb. & Carb. 


HE GOLD STOCKS have been so 
strenuously bulled over the past year 
or two that it seems almost certain that 
considerable distribution is going on in 
this group but quick profits can often 
be made during such a period. So long 
as commodity prices remain depressed, 
we may continue to see frequent spurts 
of activity in the gold classification. 
For traders who realize the definite 
degree of speculative risk involved, some 
of the leaders may be named, to include 
Homestake Mining, Alaska Juneau, 
Dome, Noranda and MclIntyre Por- 
cupine, 


RE DIRECTORS PEOPLE? Our 
+% guess on the Steel preferred divi- 
dend, in the January 15th issue, was at 
least $2 per share per annum too op- 
timistic and it makes quite a difference 
in the yield. Now that the rate has 
been reduced there is probably no guar- 
antee that even the lower payment will 
be continued, but we should assume that 
it will be. However, we shall not be 
Particularly favorable to the stock, on 
this basis, above 50. 
; There is, in any case, perhaps a moral 
in this unfavorable dividend action, if 
not a measure even of encouragement 


for the stock market skeptic. Let it be 
recalled that in 1929, less than three 
months before the decline began, Steel 
directors offered 1,000,000 shares of ad- 
ditional common stock at 140 and also 
declared an extra dividend of $1 per 
share in that year. 


ND STANDARD OF NEW JER- 
SEY. Let it also be recalled that 
in June of 1929 the directors of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey were apparently so 
confident that they increased the cash 
dividend on the company’s stock from 
a $1.50 basis to $2 per share per annum. 
Business was even then faltering, and 
within three months the stock market 
had started on its long downward course. 
Early this month the directors of this 
same company apparently became so 
fearful of further depression that they 
reduced the common dividend from $2 
to $1 per share. 

Though admitting that both the Steel 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey situa- 
tions perhaps justified dividend reduction 
from a strictly conservative standpoint, 
such action need not be interpreted in a 
light of despair, any more than the en- 
thusiastic gestures in 1929 should have 
roused the public to a new stampede of 
buying. 


IVIDEND CHANGES have been 


many and substantial thus far in 


February and there are probably still 
more adjustments to come. It may be 
timely to repeat a word of advice on 
stock yields. Many individuals in the 
“average investor” class seek diligently 
for high yields on the securities they 
buy, forgetting that the dividend rate 
on any stock is not only one of the 
least important factors in future market 
action but is also one of the most mis- 
leading. 

The investor would do much better 
to look at earnings, or prospects for 
earnings, rather than current dividends 
and yield, for earnings are the stuff that 
dividends are made of. In ordinary 
markets and under normal conditions 
the writer used to advise the general 
theorem that, whenever the dividend 
yield on any stock rose above 8 to 10 
per cent., the market was not suggest- 
ing the attractiveness of the stock so 
much as the probability that the dividend 
rate would be cut. Under present ab- 
normal conditions the danger line might 
be raised to 10 to 12 per cent. 


NNUAL EARNINGS reports throw 

some light .on possible dividend 
reductions for the coming months. The 
following are some of the important 
issues which fell short of earning their 
current dividend basis last year: Auburn 
Automobile, Chrysler, American Tel & 
Tel, International Harvester, General 
Motors, Hudson & Manhattan, Purity 
Bakeries, Nash Motors, Underwood-EI- 
liott-Fisher, U. S. Pipe & Foundry, and 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 








ACCOUN at 


increase your ability 
to handle accounting questions 


with this 1873-page handbook of modern practice. 
Gives information you n to handle any situa- 
tion, everyday or emergency, from simple bookkeep- 
ing to higher accounting. Principles, working 
procedure, forms, controls, reports, analytical meth- 
ods, audits, etc.—33 big sections in one handy vol- 
ume for desk or brief case — the 
Accountants’ Handbook. = 

Widely used by executives, credit aii 
men, bankers—over 110,000 copies i 
bought. Nothing else like it at any 
price. Editorial Board of over 70 
experts. Content would fill 10 large 
volumes of usual style. 

Write today for 32-page sample 
section, with full details, including 
low cost, of this famous Handbook. 
No charge—no obligation; and no 
salesman will call. 


The Ronald Press Company, Dept. 577 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


valuable booklet 


















with complete section FREE 








What IS the Outlook? 


You can keep informed as to the tech- 

nical market position and future price 

movements through Wetsel Service. 
Send for booklet F-30. 


A.W.Wetsel Advisory Service,Inc. 
CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 











T he value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader 




















INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of ‘‘Forbes” may 

consult the Inquiry Depart- 
ment for information and opin- 
ions concerning investments. . . 
The fee is $2.00 for each security, 
or $5.00 for three, by mail. 
Telephone and telegraph advice 
$5.00 and up according to the 
service required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120. Fifth Ave., New York 























No more 


Bu G BACK THE }epora 


We've abolished the restaurant check room tip 


AGAIN STATLER HOTELS PIONEER 


* Think of it! No more tips to 
check room attendants at our 
public restaurants. We’ve banned 
these gratuities... for once and 
for all. 

This check room toll-taking has 
been part and parcel of hotel usage 
for decades past. It has a/ways 
annoyed us. We have felt that it 
was an imposition on our dining 
room patrons and have contin- 
ually tried to limit it. Now in 
Statler Hotels it’s over . . . finished. 
Attendants at the check rooms of 
our public restaurants wi// not 
expect...and cannot accept... 
a tip. We know you will approve 
...and applaud...this reform 
and cooperate with us in making 
it fully effective. 

These hotels have always tried 
to smooth the hotel patron’s 
way. They were the frst to bar 
gratuity-soliciting attendants in 
washrooms, the first to reduce 








* * * * * 


news stand and cigar stand prices to street store scales. They were 
the first to introduce most of the features of the modern hotel. 
You remember, of course... that it was the Statler Hotels that pio- 


neered practically all the conveniences and comforts you demand today... 


a private bath with every room, free radio reception, etc., etc. The list of 


these Statler innovations is long. ..and is constantly being added to, as 


our spirit of service marches on. 


~** HOTELS STATLER = = « 


Biutine Bf pale « Chad « Tetett - Etidgniio 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA IS THE STATLER IN NEW YORK 
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*‘Dear Mr. Editor: ” 


Letters from Readers 


Personal Responsibility for Progress 


. concerning business conditions in 
Pueblo . . . we have observed that a large 
number of our people have accepted a per- 
sonal responsibility in these things and have 
arranged their own affairs to meet those 
conditions. We think that every community 
whose people reach the point of providing 
for themselves in the re-adjustment of their 
own business is truly making a substantial 
progress.”—P. A. Gray, secretary, Pueblo 
Chamber of Commerce, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Do Purchasing Agents Purchase? 


“ 


... your article, January 1, ‘How to 
Sell in 1933’ . . . good stuff in this. 

“There is one point on which there might 
be a difference of opinion. You say, ‘The 
salesman should go to the treasurer .. . 
or other executives outside of the purchas- 
ing department for information; they are 
in the thick of the battle, the purchasing 
agent often is an onlooker.’ 


. . . the purchasing officer in a great 
many companies, both very large and small, 
is a real power so far as company policy is 
concerned. . . . Indeed, I should say that 
one of the most serious mistakes which 
any sales manager interested in marketing 
industrial goods can possibly make over the 
next ten years is to disregard the purchas- 
ing officer or to consider him as ‘an on- 
looker.’ Unless I am seriously mistaken, 
the sales manager who, in laying his plans 
for the future, gives an outstanding place 
to this particular officer is going to win 
hands down over the sales manager who 
continues to think of the purchasing officer 
as of incidental and secondary importance.” 
—Howarp T. Lewis, Professor of Mar- 
keting, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, author of a forthcom- 
ing book, “Industrial Purchasing.” 

In 1943, yes; in 1933, Forses believes 
that too few companies allow their pur- 
chasing officers the authority they should 
have—The Editors. 


Annoyed 


“T have been greatly annoyed by having 
ForBES come to the office and someone 
taking it. Please send it to my house.”— 
C. D. Lerrier, Miami, Florida. 


Let Nuts Seek Squirrels 


“It may require organization and effi- 
ciency to feed millions of hungry children, 
but to make happy millions of freedom- 
loving, able-bodied Americans is something 
entirely different. 

“Give us the chance to get back to a little 
acre, to recuperate, to raise our own food. 
We'll be happier in doing chores and keep- 
ing busy. 

“You technocrats need a long and suffi- 
cient vacation. Get acquainted with your 
country, its people, its squirrels, its birds, 
its wonderlands. Come, come out into the 
beautiful woodlands, hills and valleys, and 
you will see more wonders in a few min- 
utes than can possibly be figured out in 
skyscraper offices in years.”—ALBert B. 
Lorp, past president Seattle Real Estate 
Board. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 
. Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
be Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Price % 
i No 841 $40 $4.54 $2.73 Air Reduction ..........00. $3 223- 22; ’20-’31* 63%4- 30% 59 5.0 
ul No 4,153 21 Nil Nil, 9 m_ Alleghany Corp............ ay 57- 1; ’29-’31 3%- 0% 1 oe 
: No 2,402 90 evr Allied Chemical ........000< 6 355- 64; ’24-’31 881%4- 42% 84 71 
me No 1,312 33 0.96 Nil PNR Gi a re = 200- 10; ’20-’31* 153%g- 4 7 se 
ity 25 2,474 58 0Cti(C: Ce ee ere 4 158- 39; ’27-31 73%- 29% 59 6.9 
ng No 600 129 Nile Nile Amer. Car & Foundry..... - 116- 4; 25-31 17 - 3% “4 apie 
air No 1,656 43 Nilk Nil4 Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; ’25-’31 15 « 2 6 ee 
ial No 1,061 5 Nil Nil American International.... .. 150- 5; ’22-'31 12 - 2% 7 pe 
slo No 768 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Locomotive ......... én 145- 5; ’23-31 154%4- 3% 7 a 
lo No 10,155 14 ore American Radiator......... ie 55- 5; ’29-31 12%- 3% 7 ake 
, 25 1672 -° 3 Nil Nil, 9 m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ae 144- 7; ’29-’31 18%- 3 8 ae 
No 1,830 48 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Smelting & Refin.... .. 293- 17; ’22-’31* 27%- 5% 13 ia 
100 450 173 CS ae Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 96- 34; ’22-’31 39%4- 13 25 8.0 
to 100 18,658 144 9.05 592.9 m Amer: Tel & Tel. ...0.:0500 9 310-112; 22-31 137%- a 102 8.9 
25 3,077 36 eee American Tobacco “B”.... 5 235- 64; ’24-"31* 8934- 44 58 8.6 
ht 100 400 19 Nil Ni, 6m Amer. Woolen ..2.:......- im 166- 2; ’20-’31 10 - 1% 5 post 
he 50 8,677 58 i ere Anaconda Copper.......... a 175- 9; ’24’31* 193%- 3 7 ee 
ei 25 ~—2,000 25 Nil? Nil® Armour of TL, “A” .....00 on 27- 1; ’25-'31 2%4- 0% 2 - 
“= No 589 28 2.02» Nil? Assoc. Dry Goods......... ae 76- 5; ’25-’31 ll - 3 4 ‘ 
100 2,422 268 6.97 0.62, 11 m Atchison, Topeka & S.F... .. 298- 79; ’24-’31 94 -17% 44 be 
a 100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 11 m Atlantic Coast Line....... a 268- 25; °22-'31 44 - 93%, 22 ie 
ng 25 2,697 51 0.19 1.45 Atlantic Refining.......... 1 154- 8; ’23-31* 21%- 8% 17 5.9 
No 219 71 17.64? NilP Auburn Automobile ....... 4v 514- 60; ’28-31 15134- 2834 43 i733 
at No 843 39 Nil Nil Baldwin Locomotive....... sk 67- 4; ’29-’31 12 - 2 6 
ll, 100 2,563 137 0.56 Nil, 11 m_ Baltimore & Ohio......... a 145- 14; ’23-’31 21%- 334 11 
is 5 2,258 27 Nil rrr e ie 56- 4; ’22-’31 7 - 3% 4 i 
at 20 439 43 4.75 3.25,9 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 37; ’23-’31 45 - 29% 48 6.1 
ch No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 9 m_ Bendix Aviation........... - 104- 12; ’29-’31 1834- 4% 9 ye 
1g : No 3,200 138 Nil Nil Bethlehem Steel ........... - 141- 17; ’23-’31 29%- 7% 14 ey 
. | 25 4,395 32 (ree Borden Company .......... 1.60 187- 35; ’25-'31 43%- 20 21 7.9 
. No 770 68 8.092 7.448 Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9: 23-31 50%- 11% 29 ee 
- No 740 89 7.64 3.68, 6 m Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 56; ’24-’31 8914- 46 77 6.5 
n- . No 4,867 7 0.82 0.08,6 m Burroughs Add. Machine.. 0.40 249- 10; ’25-'31* 13%- 6% 8 5.0 
in No 971 39 0.09¢ Nile California Packing.......... - 85- 8; ’26-’31 19 - 4% 9 nee 
- No 512 16 3.34 0.84« Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 10; ’26-31 15 - 6 10 10.0 
ce 100 191 194 i i coe RANE We a che sits icsit ora ae ee 515- 14; ’22-’31 653%4- 16% 43 yi. 
in No 1,123 45 (S| | er coe Cerro de Pasco............ sa 120- 10; ’20-’31 15%4- 3% 7 as: 
10 No 1,800 50 3.60 2.55,9 m Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 112- 14; ’27-31 2034- 4% 19 10.4 
er 25 ~=7,655 50 3.47 3.06 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-31* 31%- 9% 28 9.4 - 
” No 4,404 22 0.48 Nil, 9 mm Chityater Corp... icc cc00 ae | 141- 11; ’25-’31 213%4- 5 14 7.3 
P= ; No 1,000 15 11.82 7.30.9 Gt GI, vcs esis nseinweniaie 7 181- 41; ’22-31* 120 - 68% 79 8.9 
- No 341 56 Nil Nil, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ae 96- 6; ’20-’31* 14%- 2% 6 ta 
” No 11,610 18 1.42 1.04* Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 21 - 4% 15 7.0 
a- No 1,000 20 1.80 0.44,9 m Commercial Credit......... ne 71- 8; °25-31 1l - 3% 6 ie 
No 33,673 5 0.40 0.13 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3; ’29-'31 5%- 1% 3 suse 
es No 11,477 59 4.94 4.36« Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 4 183- 56; ’23-31*  6834- 31% 55 7.3 
- No 14,218 208 Die Gee Consolidated Oll....430060 8% v2 46- 4; ’22-’31* 9 - 4 5 sass 
Id No 1733 46 3.27 2.58* Contaentel Cat. oiisciccs0ie 2 134- 30; ’20-'31 41 -17% 40 5.0 
: No 4,743 29 Nil 0.02,9 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... = 63-. 52 "Zi= 31 9R- 3% 6 ae 
25 2,530 34 3.54 2.04,9 m Corn Prod. Refining...... K 126- 35; ’26-’31 5534- 243% 55 5.5 
100 450 162 Nil Nil, 6 m Crucible Steel............. ZA 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%4- 6 13 ied 
10 ~=+1,000 23 Nilk Nilk Cuban American Sugar... .. 60- 1; ’21-’31 3%R- 0% 2 
g 1 6,521 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Curtiss-Wright ........... et 30- 1; ’29-31 3%- 0% 2 
le No 504 63 Nilé Nil# Davison Chemical ......... a 81- 3; ’20-’31* 9Y%- 1 4 NY 
_ i 100 516 217 0.02 Nil, 11 m Delaware & Hudson....... - 230- 64; ’20-’31 921%4- 32 51 oe 
4 50  =1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 11 m_ Del., Lack., & Western..... sen 173- 17; ’22-’31 45%- 8% 25 si 
# No 1,050 21 1.29 1.20,9 m Diamond Match........... 1 255- 10; °19-’31*  19%- 12 19 5.2 
No 3,502 19 5.55 ee aaa gael 126- 42; ’28-'31 57 - 23 35 8.6 
20 10,872 34 4.25 1.82 Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503- 50; ’22-’31*  5934- 22 38 5.3 
4 z No 2,256 58 i x Eastman Kodak........... 3 265- 70; ’22-’31 87%- 35% 57 5.3 
1, 4 No 894 16 4.03 1.38,9 m_ Elec. Auto-Lite............ 1.20 174- 20; ’28-’31 32%4- 8% 19 6.3 
- S) No 3,316 29 2.01 Nil? Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 9; ’25-’31 16 - 2% 6 ow 
g i 100 = 1,511 122 Ot C*#:#SC eset EE Be an cekcncaherwnnte - 94- 5; 23-31 1134- 2 6 
. No 391 110 0.14 Nilk General Asphalt ........... wa 97- 9; ’20-’31 15%4- 4% 7 nis 
e No 28,846 14 1.33 0.34,9 m General Electric........... 0.40 403- 22; ’26-31* 26%- 8% 15 2.6 
1. ; No 5,276 11 3.44 1.97,9 m General Foods ............. 2 137- 28; ’26-31*  40%4- 19% 25 8.0 
- j No 639 43 3.71 3.93° General Malls.............600000% 3 89- 29; ’28-’31 4814- 28 40 7.5 
a 10 43,500 16 2.01 0.08, 9 m General Motors............ 1 282- 21; ’25-31*  245%- 7% 14 r Be | 
. - No 321 19 3.30 1.55 General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; °25-’31 285%- 6% 20 5.0 
No 2,000 1 1.24 1.75,9 m_ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 9; ’27-'31 24%4- 10% 18 5.4 
ir No 1,799 14 |. ior ESTO Serer rer. 1.20 82- 14; ’28-’31 205%- 8% 15 8.0 
S, No 1,167 30 Nil Mal Gm Goodiety Be Po é.ccessissa. ms 109- 3; ’20-’31 12%- 2% 5 aie 
e No 1,437 27 Nil Nil, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 13; ’27-31 293%4- 5% 14 
d No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 9 m Graham-Paige Motors...... we 61- 2; ’25-’31 45%- 1 2 
‘s 100 2,490 164 2.14 Nil, 11 m Great Northern Pfd....... as 155- 15; ’27-’31 25 - 3 10 
a No 198 116 Nil Nil Gulf States:Steel.......... 1” 26- 4; '25-'31 21%- 2% 9 
3. “Including prices on old stock. (a) gd extra. (b) Year mie January 31. (c) Year - y Fang 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 





April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. Year pe By September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before pe for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) te estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% 
in common stock (v) Plus 8% in common st 






Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 


No 707 
100 400 
No 1,546 
100 350 
No 661 
No 4,409 
No 14,584 
No 6,400 
No 1,182 
No 9, "340 

10 5 487 
No 1,813 

25 2,377 
No 1,464 

25 548 
No 1,909 
No 300 
No 788 
No 1,438 
No 1,858 
100 828 
No 4,514 
No 2,700 

10 6,289 
No 1,190 
No 6,255 
100 310 
No 5,448 
100 4,993 
100 1,571 
100 1,406 
No 6,825 

25 6,236 
No 15,000 

10 3,188 

50 = 13,163 
100 450 
No 5,503 
No 3,820 
No 13,131 
No 1,338 

10 9,000 
No 4,921 

25 31,745 

25 3,256 
100 3,724 
100 1,298 
No 12,645 
No 2,162 
No 13,103 

25 25,735 

10 1,273 
No 1 005 

25 9,850 
No 2,540 
No 2,412 
No 23,659 
No 675 
No 9,001 

25 4,386 
No 2,223 
No 2,082 
No 14, 520 
No 2,925 
No © 23, 254 
No 374 
No 397 

20 600 
No 900 
No 1,464 
100 8,703 
100 1,045 
No 3,126 

50 2,586 

10 = 9,750 


Nil 
$112 
28 


Earns 
1931 


$8.73 
3.44 
Nil 


Nilé 
11.49 
Nil 

0.22 
1.20 


1.54 
0.419 
1.69 
1.46 


6.87 
7.433 
3.14 
2.12 


6.51 
Nil 
4.81” 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


1.79 
2.00 
0.70 
9.93 
1.04 
0.76 
2.32 
1.46 
Nil 
Nil 
0.49 
0.52 
Nil 
Nil 


5.71 
1.01 
Nil 
4.21 


*Including prices on old stock. 


April 30. 


Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. 
in common stock. 


Earns, 1932 
m=months 


ne ms 
Nii 9 


eeeeee 


eeeeene 


ehee ik 


m 


m 


eeeese 


se eeee 


(a) Partly extra 


m 
m 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
Fidson MOtOr. .<..00.%55.- ats 
Interboro Rapjd Transit.... 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
Oe So. 1.20 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... ‘ 
iC ie oS ae ee 
Kelvinator Corp. ....66s..s 
Kennecott Copper.......... - 
I Se ee ae 1 
Kroger Grocery ........... 1 
Liggett & Myers “B’’...... 5a 
SS” ee 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ Z 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
fT ar 1 
1) a ee ee 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... = 
Missouri Pacific........... 
Montgomery Ward......... 
DIBR DEOIOEG so. /s:5.0.0 6.500 wain.es 1 
National Biscuit ........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2 
pO eee 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 
North American ........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors... .s..<.. = 
Paramount Publix ......... x 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette............ a 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc....... oe 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Séars ROGBRCK .....<50.0:0. es 
Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.40 
Southern Cal. Edison....... Z 
Southern Pacific. .......... P 
Southern Railway.......... 
Standard Brands.......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric.... 1.20 


Standard Oil of California 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 
Stewart-Warner .......... ae 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 
TYraMnSAMETICA ....6.6.ceee 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1.20 


Union Oil of California.... 1 
Upton Paciie: ...<dinaiecccaee 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
LED Go a ae 2 


United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... . 
WI: Cay GER e csccoeKe<ces i, 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve... i. 
RE Bee OE 5. Cosas nds craves 
Ute. | rn 


Western Union............ i 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 1 
Westinghouse Electric...... ee 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
140- 


62- 
255- 
395- 

73- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 
145- 


128- 
96- 

178- 
47- 


104- 
242- 
382- 


62- . 


101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 
149- 
134- 


26; 
20; 
73 


4; 
83; 
Yo 


30; 
10; 


38 ; 
12 
50; 


27-31 
24-31 
°22-31 
"22-31 
24-31 
’20-’31* 


; 28-31 
; 23-31 


; '26-'31 
; '20-'31 
; ’26-'31 
; ’24-'31* 


; 24-31 


; 723-31 
°24-31* 
24-31 


28-31 
°20-’31 
°25-’31* 


5; ’20-31 


6; ’22-’31 


’ 


6; 


15% 
36; 


7; 
20; 


290-105 ; 


187- 


137- 
163- 
154- 
110- 


126- 
98- 


(q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
(v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


26; 
29; 


°26-31* 


26-31 
°23-’31* 
°26-"31 
24-31 


; ’20-’31* 
; 726-731 
; 726-31 
; °24-31 


25-31 
*26-’31 
°23-’31* 


°22-31* 
20-31 


; '22-"31 


°26-’31 
°27-"31 


; 721-31 


"24-31% 
27-31 


; °29-"31 
; 727-31 


"24-31 
; 27-31 
; 722-731 


: 22°31 
; '26-’31 


: '25-'31 
; 26-31 


; 722-"31 
; 720-31 
; 24-31 


; 26-31 
; °26-31 
; °22-’31* 


2; ’29-’31 


; ‘23-'31* 
; 729-31 
; 724-31 
; 724-31 
; 29-31 
; 729-31 
; 726-31 
; 729-31 
; 722-31 
; 727-31 
; *22-31* 
; 725-31 


4; °22-31 


38; 
i: 
22. 
Ba 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


; 720-31 


22-31 
’27-’31 
22-31 
°26-’31 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
Year ended September 30. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 





FORBES for 


Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 


High Low Price 


83 - _ 52 
3034- 15 
113%4- 3% 4 


1454- 2% 5 
117 - 52% 89 
34%- 10% 21 
12%- 3% 8 


1534- 25% 6 
103%- 23% 5 
19%- 4% 9 
19 - 6% # 10 
187%- 10 17 


183%- 12 
62%- 28 50 
2834- 10 17 
60%- 17 26 
8%- 3% 5 


1834- 6% 7 
31%- 14% #14 
92 - 45 63 


5%4- 1% 3 
11Y4- 1% 1 
23%- 6% 18 
18 - 1% 7 
60 - 28 50 


7%4- 1% 4 
18%- 7% 8 
1134- 2 4 


10%- 1% a 
5254- 21% 27 


50 - 12% 25 
18%- 9% 14 
43%- 1558 28 
4554- 22 33 


(n) Year ended 


%o 


9.8 
16.6 


5 AN: 
* * Ont 
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(e) Year ended 
tober 31. 


(u) Plus 5% 
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No matter where 


you stand on 


Technocracy 





you will want to read 








The Successful Control 


of Profits 
by 
Prof. WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 


of Columbia University, Authority on Technocracy 























Don’t let the Technocrats fool you! Money will still be King for many years to come. 
Profits will continue to be the goal of Business. 


But to make Profits you must understand the laws of Profits—the basic principles upon 
whicu Profits are built. 


That’s where this Book comes in. It tells you whether your business can make Profits 
—whether your methods of operation are right for the making of Profits—what changes to 
make to convert losses into Profits. 


Here are a few of the many subjects discussed: 


Costs and Profits in Manufacturing Budget Analysis 
The Relation between Volume of Sales, Costs, Selling Changes in Economic Wants 
Price and Profit . The Importance of Design 
The Effect of Increased Efficiency on Wages and Pur- The True Character of a Business 
chasing Power Reducing Expenses when Business Declines 
Definitions of Cost in Manufacturing The Laws of Profit 
The Maximum Earning Capacity of a Business The Balance Sheet 
Increase of Sales required to Justify Plant Expansion How to measure Results 
The Sales Dollar Dressing up the Business 
No Place to Go What Can be Done about it? 


Even if these are lean days, now is the time to get ready for the happier days that will 
return before you know it. 


Profits await the alert, foresighted business man whose Business is geared for Profits. 


“The Successful Control of Profits” is a powerful microscope that will make you see 
your business and its possibilities.in their true light. 


The regular price of this 239 page book with its 21 charts is $3.00—but since we have 
read the book and have learned that quick turnover speeds profits we are making a special 
short-time offer: $2.00 only, for Cash with Order. 

Return the Coupon _quickly—the_ Edition is Limited. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. w.R. 


O.K. I accept your SPECIAL CASH OFFER OF $2.00. Send me a copy of Prof. Rautenstrauch’s Book “THE SUCCESS- 
FUL CONTROL OF PROFITS.” My remittance is enclosed (check here [] if you prefer to be billed at the regular price of $3.00. 
Charge orders filled only if complete information is given below). 
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FORBES for 


Stocks that Should Lead the 
Next Bull Market 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





LTHOUGH the 
atmosphere of de- 


The Suggested Low-Capital List 


The only bond issue 
is a small one of not 


pression _ still ‘ rn pe egg $1,000,000, 
hangs low over the ommon M st. an e€ common issue 
ie hopeful Amer- Div. Stock 1929 Approx. Yield Earns. is the sole residual 
ican investor, there are Stock Rate Outstanding High Prices % Per Share capitalization. Balance 
comparatively few  in- American Can....... 4 2,474,000 185 57 7.0 $3.25 sheet position is strong, 
dividuals who will not Beechnut Packing: .. 3 438,624 101 47 6.4 4.00 though book value for 
dmit that OE Ae ee eee 191,322 467 41 ack Def. the stock is only about 
— ae Int. Business Machines 6 703,345 255 89 67 9.00 age 
later this nation will © McKeesport Tin Plate 4 300,000 82 49, 824.00 sabeawe 
have another bull mar- United Aircraft ..... .. 2,084,317 162 23 ; 0.75 
ket. On the other hand, U. S. Industr’l Alcohol 373,846 244 19 Def. x... Tin 
e Company is 


the more authoritative 





economists are fairly 
agreed that our next 
bull market will probably fall far short of 
the dizzy heights reached in the new era 
fantasy of 1929. 

Individual stocks appear in any bull 
market, however, which advance so much 
more rapidly than the general averages that 
they come to be known as leaders of that 
specific upward trend. If anyone were able 
to foresee what the leaders of our next 
bull market were to be, he could be fairly 
well assured that those individual leaders 
would show at least double the profit avail- 
able in the general run of stocks. 


HE writer claims no mystical ability 

to pick such leaders of our next bull 
market, but the accompanying list is of- 
fered as a suggestion, based on general 
position, the lessons of past history, actual 
current statistics and the probabilities for 
future activity. 

Some of the elements which go to make 
up the leaders of any bull market include 
good management, strong banking support, 
a measure of common stock leverage, a 
line of business open to rapid improve- 
ment, some basis for public enthusiasm in 
future earnings and general factors favor- 
able to artificial, or pool, manipulation. 
One of the most important factors in pool 
activity is a comparatively low common 
stock capitalization, and it will be noted 
that most of the stocks selected in the 
suggested portfolio have a comparatively 
small amount of common stock outstand- 
ing. 


fee Can Company has a larger 


number of shares outstanding than. 


others in the suggested list, but makes 
nearly half of all the cans produced in 
this country. For the past ten years the 
growth of the canned food business has 
been rapid, and there is certainly no indi- 
cation that this modern trend has passed 
its peak. 

The company has no funded debt and 
there are only about 400,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock ahead of the $25 par common 
issue. Dividends on the latter class are 
$4 per share per annum, to give a current 
vield of around 7 per cent. The dividend 


was perhaps not fully earned in 1932, but 
financial position is strong, with a surplus 
of $70,000,000, and book value not far 
from $60 per share. 

Another concern which ought to bene- 
fit over the long term from the modern 
trend toward packaged and trade-marked 
foods is Beech-Nut Packing Company. 
This is one of the smaller companies in 
the food group. There is no funded debt 
and practically the sole capitalization is 
the small issue of $20 par common stock. 

Earnings have been quite steady, and 
even in 1932 it appears that the $3 per 
share per annum dividend was earned with 
a satisfactory margin. Financial position 
is good, and book value is around $40 per 
share. 


I. CASE COMPANY specializes in 

* tractors and harvesting machinery, al- 
though it manufactures a large and com- 
plete line of agricultural implements. The 
company has been hard hit by reduced 
farm buying power, but there are possi- 
bilities not only for greater mechaniza- 
tion of farms in this country but for a 
tremendous demand in Soviet Russia. The 
company already has large receivables in 
that country, and any more friendly ges- 
tures by the United States would be defi- 
nitely favorable to Case. 

The company has no funded debt, only 
100,000 shares of preferred stock, and one 
of the smallest outstanding common stock 
issues of any important American com- 
pany, which means that per share earn- 
ings can advance spectacularly. It is also 
notable as one of the comparatively few 
popular stocks which did not indulge in 
split-ups during the “new era.” 

International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration is one of the leaders in the field of 
manufacturing labor saving and other 
modern devices in the field of accounting 
and general business conduct. It has thus 
far made one of the best records of the 
depression, having shown only moderate 
declines in profit, and is still earning the 
$6 per share per annum common divi- 
dend with nearly a 50 per cent. margin 
of safety. 


a very small concern on 
: a basis of capitaliza- 
tion, but it occupies a high place in the 
manufacture of tin plate, which is practi- 
cally its only product. This is another com- 
pany whose future is partly bound up with 
the food industry, because a good share of 
the tin plate output is used in the manufac- 
ture of cans and other containers. Other 
uses, however, include roofing, fire proofing, 
lithographic work and automobile parts. 

The company has no funded debt or 
preferred stock and the small issue of 
common is its sole capitalization. Earn- 
ings probably dropped considerably in 
1932, but it is anticipated that the $4 
per share per annum dividend was very 
nearly earned during the past year. Finan- 
cial position is satisfactory, though not 
tremendously strong, and book value is 
around $50 per share. 

United Aircraft and Transport Corpo- 
ration is one of the leaders in the avia- 
tion industry and operates in both the 
producing and transportation fields. Some 
of its affiliates are Pratt and Whitney, 
Boeing Aircraft, Chance Vought, Sikor- 
sky, and United Air Lines. 

The company has no funded debt and 
there are about 250,000 shares of $50 
preferred ahead of the common. stock. 
Earnings have declined, but financial po- 
sition is satisfactory. The stock is not 
selling at bargain levels on a basis of 
current earnings, or even of immedi- 
ately future income, but it has shown evi- 
dence of having strong pool sponsorship. 

United States Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany is closely allied with Air Reduc- 
tion Company and is one of the most 
important producers of ethyl alcohol. The 
company should be favorably affected by 
relaxation of the prohibition laws. 

There is no funded debt and the com- 
mon stock is the sole outstanding capi- 
talization. The company showed a deficit 
in 1930 and 1931 and probably another, 
but smaller, one for last year. Finan- 
cial position is not very strong, though 
book value would appear to be around 
$75 per share. The stock carries con- 


siderable speculative risk but has the ba- 
sic potentiality for rapid recovery. 
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“Insider”? 
a Stock Market ‘Insider 
It is the “Insider” who makes the big money in the 
Market! And to be an insider you don’t have to be 
; a banker or broker’s brother-in-law. 
issue 
‘Not , , , ° 
000, There are certain definite, scientific rules and 
a principles that govern the market — rules and 
lance - 2 principles that you can easily master by reading 
rong, s : (5 
> for easy {i \ 
bout ti ( . Q 
Tape Reading and Market Tactics 
Tin 
ny is , by Humphrey B. Neill 
‘n on 
= Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 
ath. He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
com- active today. 
with 
. of No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, true 
wh facts. His book, published since the crash, (and that is 
rfing, very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
ig crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
‘ of ¢ stitute science for guess, success for failure. 
arn- 
/ ‘ What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
very Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 
nan- Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 
“ What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
sis When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 
1 po- How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 
A How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 
Pha Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 
tney, 
ne These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 
and “Tape Reading & Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea for the 
$50 gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money is made in 
— the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 
not The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 
; of — P P 
‘edie And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $2.50 if you send cash 
evi- with order! 
a MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 
as a aa em a i oe ae ee ee re ee ee ee eee ae ee ee ee ee > 
a B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
The & I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 
lby & Price of $2.50. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.00 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 


mation requested below is given.) 
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“CHEAP LAMPS 
ARE FAR TOO 


EXPENSIVE 


says the 


BORDEN COMPANY 





“ANY organization using large 

numbers of lamps should be 
careful in making lamp purchases. 
Testing laboratories find that lamps 
of standard quality give from 10% 
to 40% more light for the current 
consumed than is obtained from 
lamps that do not bear the brand of 
a dependable manufacturer. Lamps 
that cost a few pennies less when 
they are bought are apt to waste 
current for which dollars must be 
paid. Quick blackening is a common 
fault of poorly made lamps.” 

The true cost of light is the cost 
of the lamp plus the cost of the cur- 
rent it consumes. Lamps that waste 
current make you pay an extra price 
for light. You take no chances when 
you buy Edison Mazpa Lamps. 
These lamps, made in the U.S. A., 
give you all the light you pay for. 
Look for this mark on the bulbs. 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





bd 


THIS MARK G6 ASSURES GOOD LIGHT AT LOW COST 








General Electric manufactures lamps for every lighting 
purpose ...lamps for stores, offices and factories, home 
lighting and decoration, automobiles, flashlights, photog- 
raphy, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, too. General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 





The $s in 


Inventions 


An Accurate Measuring Device—New Use 


for Hose—Progress in Air Conditioning 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ILLING To Measure. There is a 

new apparatus which can fill two 
hundred one-pound containers in an 
hour with nuts, bolts, dry chemicals or 
anything else which moves when it is 
shaken, and never vary more than 1/64th 
of an ounce in the accuracy of each 
measurement. If the contents (such as 
bolts) are sold by count instead of by 
weight, this machine will do the work 
with guaranteed accuracy. Two hundred 
pounds is not its limit, by the way. Into 
larger containers, it can put several tons 
of material in one hour. 

A scale, an electric eye, and a vibrator 
are the essential parts. Action can be 
button-controlled by an operator, or it 
can be continuously automatic. The 
machine may also be used with a con- 
veyor line, and a still further variation 
provides two speeds, fast for the first 
part of the filling operation, and slow 
for the finish. 


“HY Pets Stay Home. Speaking 
of automatic filling! There is al- 
so on the market a device which permits 
the owner of a pet cat to go away from 
home for the day with complete con- 
fidence that at the proper time the cat 
will be called to its meal by a dinner 
bell and find its food freshly set out in 
the usual container. Cats alone are not 
the only beneficiaries of this ingenious 
development: dogs, chickens, pigeons, 
or any animal within reason may be 
provided for in the same way. Perhaps 
babies—just babies—will be mext.... 
The apparatus also comes in handy for 
conscientious pet owners who like to 
have a good Sunday morning’s sleep. 


HICKNESS or Hotness. Again the 
electric eye. A new and unusually 
sensitive automatic instrument will 
make a continuous record of anything 
from thickness of sheet metal or paper, 
the diameter of ballbearings, or the in- 
tensity of vibrations, to temperature, 
illumination, or electrical voltage. 
This apparatus is driven either by 
springs or by the kind of motor used for 
an electric clock. 


OR Small Stores. Stores have in the 

last few years found it as necessary 
as factories to reduce expenses, and one 
of the results has been the development 
of cash handling equipment especially 
suited to the needs of medium and small 
sized stores. 

There is, for instance, a low priced 
pneumatic tube circuit which connects 
the cashier with any one of three dif- 
ferent sales stations, according to the 
position of an automatic switch. Older 
installations require one complete cir- 
cuit for each station. 

More striking is the economy some 
stores have been discovering in the use 


of several small power blowers (for 
pneumatic tubes) in place of one large 
blower. Each of these small blowers 
operates only fifteen seconds at a time, 
just long enough to carry cash from the 
sales clerk to the cashier. One small 
store actually reports power saving of 
97 per cent. 


OSE For Fruit. You never know, 

these days, when equipment which 
is developed for some entirely different 
purpose may turn out to be useful in 
an industry. 

In the Summer of 1931, a research 
engineer for one of the state boards of 
agriculture proved that by laying porous 
canvas hose between every fourth row 
in a potato field, and permitting water 
to ooze out of the hose at a rate con- 
trolled by the initial pressure, he could 
(during a time of drought) increase his 
yield in bushels, in some cases as much 
as fivefold. 

Now, interestingly enough, the same 
type of hose is being used as an im- 
proved filter for fruit juices, and may 
turn out to be valuable in a number of 
industrial processes involving the hand- 
ling of liquids. 


ORE Air Conditioning. If from 

now on; small houses are not built 
for greater comfort at lower cost, it 
will not be the fault of equipment manu- 
facturers. The strides which are being 
made along these lines are far greater 
than is generally realized. 

I have just seen, for example, a single- 
unit heating and air conditioning ma- 
chine which can substitute for the old- 
fashioned hot air furnace but is still 
within the latter’s price range. 

This new equipment burns either oil 
or gas. In Winter, it heats the house 
with air that has been filtered and 
humidified. The humidity may be con- 
trolled automatically or by hand regula- 
tion. In Summer, the same apparatus 
circulates filtered air through the fur- 
nace pipes. Because basement air is 
usually some degrees cooler than that 
in the upper part of the house, this cir- 
culation is effective for several hours 
in cooling upper rooms; and, for a small 
additional expense, the user may add a 
special cooler using either city or well 
water, that will keep several rooms 
cooled throughout the heat of the day. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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